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THE   PHILADELPHIAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  S    HE    GUILTY? 

Mrs.  ClaverinCt  had  lost  no  time  in  es- 
tablishing herself  in  Paris,  where  she 
managed  to  shake  off,  at  least  temporarily, 
the  depression  and  nervous  fear  which  had 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  her  during  the 
last  few  days  at  Porthcawl.  She  had  the 
in  val  liable  gift  of  throwing  troubles 
from  her  almost  instinctively.  Some 
women,  and  a  very  few  men,  are  so  en- 
dowed, and  greatly  are  they  to  be  envied, 
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for  the  inevitable  storms  which  come  crush- 
ing past,  engulfing  so  many  others,  sweep 
harmlessly  over  their  heads. 

Mrs.  Clavering's  survey  of  her  position 
was  not,  in  truth,  of  a  nature  to  cause 
serious  discontent.  Here  she  was,  in  the 
city  she  liked  best,  with  sufficient  means  to 
permit  of  entire  independence,  unimpaired 
in  health,  with  her  good  looks  so  wonder- 
fully little  affected  by  time  that  she  was 
able  to  ignore  her  real  age,  and  almost  any- 
thing else  which  she  did  not  wish  to  re- 
member. The  one  bitter  drop  in  the  cup 
had  been  dropped  there  by  her  son,  and 
that  was  potent  enough  to  flavour  the 
whole  draught.  Still,  she  managed  to 
enjoy  her  life  very  fairly,  and  was  beginning 
to  hope  that  her  old  anxieties  were  need- 
less. Then  one  day  she  heard  that  Rufus 
Snapper  was  in  Paris,  and  somehow  her 
disquietude  returned.     She  knew  that  he 
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would  soon  call  upon  her,  and  she  was  not 
disappointed  or  surprised  when  he  made 
his  appearance.  But  she  felt  a  presenti- 
ment that  the  e\41  which  she  had  dreaded 
was  drawing  nearer,  and  ever  more  near,  and 
that  the  time  had  come  when  she  must 
summon  up  all  her  courage  to  meet  it. 

^  I  have  been  longing  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Snapper,'  she  said,  in  a  low  earnest  tone, 
*  ever  since  I  heard  you  were  here.  The 
fact  is,  I  want  your  advice  on  a  subject 
we  have  already  had  some  talk  about.' 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  on  the  in- 
stant to  go  at  once  into  the  very  midst  of 
the  fire. 

Snapper  nodded  his  head,  but  said  no- 
thing. The  widow  drew  her  chair  close 
to  him,  and  continued  in  the  same  sub- 
dued tone. 

'  It  is  about  my  most  unhappy  son  !  He 
has  written  to  me  again — the  only  sort  of 
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letter  he  ever  sends  now.  It  is  a  demand 
for  money.  That  I  am  used  to,  but  he 
frightens  me  by  saying  that  he  is  in  great 
danger,  and  that,  if  I  do  not  assist  him,  I 
shall  be  sure  to  repent  it  to  the  last  day 
of  my  life.  You  know  him,  Mr.  Snapper, 
better,  I  fear,  than  I  do.  Tell  me,  is  it  true 
that  he  is  in  any  danger  of  this  kind  ?' 

Her  face  was  pale;  in  spite  of  her 
resolution  to  play  her  game  steadfastly, 
she  could  not  altogether  conceal  her  un- 
easiness. 

'He  is  in  difficulties — Sam  RafFerty 
always  is,'  replied  Snapper,  apparently 
pondering  over  every  word  he  uttered. 
'You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  his  position?' 

'  You  mean  his  pecuniary  position  ?  Oh, 
yes,  I  know  all  about  that  ;'  and  a  look  of 
some  impatience  passed  across  the  widow's 
face.  'But  is  that  all?  Is  there  nothing 
else  ?' 
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'  I  cannot  say  there  is  not.  He  has 
been  in  bad  hands,  and  he  has  com- 
promised himself  seriously — of  that  there 
is  no  doubt.' 

'With  whom?' 

'  AVell,  -with  a  man  named  Finch,  to 
name  only  one.  They  have  raised  money 
together  in  a  way  which  the  law  does  not 
exactly  approve  of.  Perhaps  he  referred 
to  that  when  he  wrote  to  you.' 

The  Philadelphian  watched  the  lady 
closely,  and  he  saw  the  tears  start  to  her 
eyes.  Once  more  he  could  not  restrain  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  her. 

'  Is  there  anything — anything  else  ?' 

She  evidently  forced  herself  to  ask  this 
question,  and  her  hand  trembled  as  she 
laid  it  timidly  upon  Snapper's  arm. 

'I  wish  you  would  find  out  all  about 
him  from  somebody  else,'  replied  Snapper, 
uneasily. 
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'  But  there  is  no  one  else — and  although 
you  have  never  professed  any  great  friend- 
ship for  my  son,  yet  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  willingly  inflict  a  cruel  blow  upon  his 
mother.  Think  how  helpless  I  am — how 
wretched  !  You  will  have  some  pity  upon 
me  ?' 

'  Why,  madame,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
it,  and  what  can  I  do?' 

'  You  can  save  my  son  even  now,  and  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  anyone  else  in  the 
world  who  can.  It  would  be  a  good  deed 
— do  not  doubt  that.  I  know  that  I  have 
no  claim  upon  you,  except  that  of  a  most 
miserable  mother.  Think  what  I  have 
suffered  for  years  past,  and  what  my 
sufferings  must  be  now.  Why  does  he  not 
go  away !' 

These  last  words  seemed  to  have  fallen 
from  her  lips  almost  involuntarily,  and  a 
glance    passed   between    the    two    which 
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revealed  to  both  that  the  secret  cause 
of  the  mother's  dread  was  no  longer  a 
secret. 

'  If  you  would  but  tell  me  all !' 

She  clasped  her  hands  together,  and 
Snapper  felt  that  he  could  not  disregard 
the  appeal. 

'  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing,'  he  said, 
presently,  '  to  give  a  mother  such  an 
account  of  her  son  as  I  should  have  to  give 
you,  if  I  told  you  all.' 

'  Unfortunately,  I  know  so  much  al- 
ready !  You  cannot  add  much  to  my 
grief.' 

'  You  know  something,  and  you  suspect 
more.     Is  that  so?' 

'  It  is,'  she  answered,  in  a  broken 
voice. 

. '  But  it  may  only  be  suspicion — remem- 
ber that.  Even  I — at  present  I  have  no 
proof.' 
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'  Thank  God  for  that !'  she  broke  out, 
impetuously. 

'  But  everything  looks  bad,  I  cannot  de- 
ceive you  on  that  point.  Are  we  to  talk 
openly  and  without  reserve  ?  Is  that  your 
wish  ?' 

'  It  is — let  me  hear  the  ver}^  worst.' 

*  Then  let  me  ask  you  one  question. 
Was  your  son  at  Porthcawl  Castle  on  the 
night  of  your  husband's  murder?' 

There  was  no  flinching  in  the  widow's 
eyes,  and  no  hesitation  in  her  tone,  as  she 
answered, 

'  He  was  not — I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  I  am 
that  I  live.  Besides,  he  would  have  done 
no  injury  to  my  husband — why  should 
he?' 

'  Consider :  a  man  in  difficulties,  hard 
pressed  for  money,  believing  that  the  poor 
old  squire's  death  would  make  him  rich. 
Urged  on,  perhaps,  by  evil  and  desperate 
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counsellors  to  commit  any  crime  !  And 
then,  more  than  once  he  was  heard  to 
threaten  Roland  Clavering.  I  myself  heard 
him  say,  "  The  sooner  the  squire  is  out  of 
the  way,  the  better."  ' 

*  You  heard  him  say  that !'  exclaimed 
the  mother,  gasping  for  breath. 

She  remembered  but  too  well  the  occa- 
sion on  which  these  words  were  uttered, 
and  she  recalled  her  fears  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Snapper  had  possibly  overheard  them. 
What  construction  could  he  place  upon 
them  except  that  which  she  had  been 
forced,  in  her  inmost  heart,  to  give  ? 

'  I  heard  him,'  replied  Snapper, — '  he 
spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  house 
itself.     You  must  recollect  the  evening?' 

^  There  was  something  of  the  kind  said,' 
acknowledged  the  widow,  too  much  agi- 
tated now  to  attempt  denial.  '  But  surely 
you  attached  no  iniportance  to  his  words  ?' 
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'  Not  then,  perhaps ;  but  I  did  after- 
wards. I  did  not  understand  at  that  mo- 
ment as  much  as  I  do  now.  Your  son 
thought  you  were  sure  to  come  in  for  all 
the  property  except  the  land,  and  never 
doubted  that  you  would  give  him  as  much 
as  he  wanted.  It  is  quite  clear  that  he 
kept  on  nursing  the  idea  that,  if  the  squire 
could  only  be  got  out  of  the  way,  all  his 

difficulties  would  be  over,  until  at  last ' 

the  Philadelphian  paused,  and  looked 
down. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say,'  asked  the  widow, 
with  a  great  effort  to  be  calm,  *  that  you 
really  believe  my  son  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  frightful  crime?' 

'  What  am  I  to  believe  ?  I  heard  him 
use  those  words.  Did  they  mean  nothing? 
Do  you  suppose  a  magistrate  would  say 
so  ?' 

'  A  magistrate  !     You  are  not  going  to 
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betray  him?  That  he  has  been  a  bad  son 
to  me  I  know,  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
he  is  a  murderer.  AVhy,  why  does  he  not 
go  away  !' 

Her  face  was  very  pale,  and  there 
were  tears  in  her  voice,  if  not  in  her 
eyes. 

'Why  do  you  svish  that  so  much?' 
'Can   you    ask  me?     Because  of  these 
dark  suspicions  which  rest  upon  him.     He 
is   innocent,  but    have  not  innocent  men 
suffered  cruel  wrong  before  now  ?' 

'  If  he  is  innocent,  he  will  be  able  to 
prove  it.  The  police  know  very  little  as 
yet — too  little  to  justify  them  in  interfer- 
ing with  anyone.  But  I  should  not  advise 
your  son  to  attempt  to  run  away.' 
'  Have  you  said  anything  to  him?' 
The  widow  had  now  risen  to  her  feet, 
and  Snapper  could  see  that  she  had  de- 
cided on  some  sudden  course  of  action. 
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'  Not  at  present.  I  suspect  that  he 
l^nows  more  than  I  can  tell  him.' 

'But  he  must  know  what  you  think  of 
him,  at  any  rate — ^you  are  his  friend^ 
added  Mrs.  Claverinp^,  bitterly.  'After 
what  you  have  said,  something  must  be 
done.  I  will  go  to  him,  and  at  once.  I 
will  start  to-night — it  is  better  that  he 
should  not  come  here?' 

The  last  words  were  apparently  intended 
to  sound  the  American,  and  he  shook  his 
head. 

'  I  should  not  recommend  him  to  leave 
Birmingham  just  now,'  he  said. 

*  I  will  find  out  the  truth  now  that  it 
has  come  to  this,'  replied  the  mother, 
firmly.  '  Will  you  suspend  your  judgment 
till  then  ?' 

'  I  will  try.' 

'  And  you  will  take  no  step  against  him 
till  you  have  heard  from  me  ?' 
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'  I  shall  be  here  for  several  days,  with 
my  friends  Colonel  Pendleton  and  his 
daughter.  They  came  with  me.  You  are 
aware  of  that  ?' 

Snapper  was  curious  to  ascertain  if  the 
widow  had  heard  of  the  scene  at  Forth- 
cawl  Castle,  but  her  manner  satisfied  him 
that  she  had  not. 

'  I  have  not  heard  anything  of  them 
since  I  left  England/  she  said,  wearily.  '  I 
little  thouc^ht  I  should  have  to  cro  back 
again  so  soon.  But  it  must  be  done.  I 
will  make  my  son's  innocence  clear — even 
to  you.' 

She  spoke  resolutely  enough  while  Snap- 
per was  in  the  room,  but  no  sooner  had 
he  ofone  than  her  fortitude  forsook  her,  and 
she  fell  into  a  chair,  weak  and  trembling. 
Too  many  circumstances  occurred  to  her 
mind  which  tended  to  fix  terrible  suspi- 
cion upon  her  son.     If  she  could  now  get 
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him  out  of  England  I  That  was  her  one 
idea ;  and  yet  she  could  not  altogether 
abandon  the  hope  that  this  dire  necessity 
for  actual  flight — the  flight  of  a  guilty 
man — might  not  be  necessary.  Her  son 
had  compromised  himself  gravely,  perhaps 
— but  she  found  it  impossible  to  believe, 
fully  and  without  doubt,  that  he  was  an 
assassin.  She  must  see  him,  that  w^as  evi- 
dent, and,  almost  before  Snapper  had 
reached  his  hotel,  she  had  begun  to  make 
preparations  for  her  journey. 

The  Philadelphian  found  the  colonel 
waiting  for  him,  and  they  looked  at  each 
other  rather  anxiously,  for  difl'erent  rea- 
sons. It  required  no  very  keen  eye  to  see 
that  a  change  had  come  over  the  colonel 
of  late — he  was  more  anxious  than  usual, 
and  he  seemed  suddenly  to  have  grown  . 
ten  years  older. 

*So  you  have  seen  her,'  said  the  Vir- 
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mnian,    endeavourins:    to    cast    aside    the 
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depression  which  hung  over  him,  '  and  she 
has  sent  you  away  earlier  than  usual.  So 
much  the  better  for  us.  Edith  will  be  very 
glad  to  hear  you  have  come  back — she 
wants  to  go  and  look  at  some  pictures,  and 
I  am  but  a  poor  hand  at  that  sort  of  w^ork. 
Between  ourselves,  my  head  is  rather  bad 
— that  old  sword-cut  is  oivino;  me  trouble 
again.' 

'  I  wish  it  w^ere  only  the  sword-cut,' 
said  Snapper,  gravely;  but  the  colonel 
merely  looked  up  and  smiled. 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  the  Philadelphian  looked  round 
the  room  and  asked  for  Edith. 

'  She  is  well,'  said  the  colonel ;  '  at  least 
she  always  tells  me  that  she  is.  But  I 
fancy  she  is  growing  thin  and  pale,  and 
her  streno:th  is  not  so  ^^ood  as  it  w^as.' 

'  Paris  does  not  suit  her,'  said  Snapper, 
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making   light   of    it,    '  though   she   is   an 
American.' 

'  It  is  not  that.  She  is  delicate,  as  her 
mother  was,  and  any  shock  or  trouble 
would  be  a  great  blow  to  her.  I  have 
always  tried  to  keep  her  from  anything  of 
the  kind,  but  we  have  so  little  power  over 
each  other's  lives !  This  has  come  upon 
her  in  spite  of  me.' 

'  You  think  she  feels  it  very  much  ?' 
said  Snapper,  looking  hard  at  his  friend. 

'  I  did  not  at  first,  but  of  late  she  has 
been  declining  more  and  more  in  spirits. 
Surely  you  have  noticed  that  ?' 

'  I  have  noticed  that  she  is  not  the 
same  as  she  used  to  be,  but,  after  all,  we 
could  not  keep  her  always  like  that.  She  is 
a  woman  now,  and  we  have  gone  on  look- 
ing upon  her  as  a  child.' 

'  Yes — that  is  what  I  told  GeofFrev 
Clavering.     It  came  upon   me  all  at  once 
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that  day.  I  have  been  much  to  blame — 
I  see  it  now.  But  they  were  brought 
up  together,  and  you  know  how  time 
flies.  I  forgot  that  they  were  no  longer 
children.' 

'  You  think  she  loves  Geoffrey  ?'  Snap- 
per's voice  had  sunk  almost  to  a  whisper, 
and  there  was  a  look  of  pain  in  his  face 
which  the  colonel  had  scarcely  ever  seen 
there  before. 

*I  do  not  know  what  to  think — she 
would  sit  alone  for  hours,  musing,  if  one 
would  let  her.  To  her,  it  is  like  a  great 
tragedy.  But  I  shall  always  believe  that 
Geoffrey  meant  no  wrong.  He  was  en- 
trapped into  this  wretched  marriage  when 
Edith  was  only  fifteen,  and  he  himself 
was  only  eighteen — remember  that !  Then, 
soon  after  the  marriage,  they  separated,  and 
I  suppose  shame  alone  would  have  kept 
Geoffrey  from  revealing  his   secret.     He, 

VOL.  III.  c 
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too,  has  been  to  blame,  but  I  am  sorry 
for  him  all  the  same.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeless  cases  in  life ;  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  done  to  help 
anybody.  Sometimes,  Rufus,  I  think  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  go  back  home, 
and  see  how  things  are  going  on  in  poor 
broken-down  old  Virginia.  My  house  is 
still  there  in  the  valley,  and  very  often  of 
late  I  have  longed  to  get  back  to  it.  A 
man  must  have  a  country  as  well  as  food 
and  raiment ;  without  it,  he  is  only  half 
clad,  as  it  were.  I  am  pining  for  Dixie 
again.' 

'  Don't  think  of  it,'  said  Snapper,  much 
troubled ;  ^  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to 
say  good-bye  to  you  now,  after  all  these 
years.' 

'Why  should  you?  There  are  no  tar 
and  feathers  now  even  for  an  old  abolition- 
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ist  like  yourself.  Some  of  my  old  slaves 
are  still  about  my  place — they  would  not 
go  away.  But  you  would  not  mind  them, 
and  they  would  not  hurt  youP 

'  Are  you  seriously  thinkino;  of  this  ?' 

'  Very  seriously— but  you  need  not  look 
so  downcast.  To  begin  with,  we  cannot 
go  just  yet.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  leave  unexplained  that  mystery 
of  the  death  of  my  poor  friend,  Roland 
Clavering.  I  should  like  to  see  it  cleared 
up,' 

"  And  so  you  shall,'  responded  Snapper, 
eagerly,  'if  you  will  only  get  this  new  plan 
out  of  our  head.  I  am  convinced  I  am  on 
the  track  of  the  murderer.' 

^  That  fellow  RaiFerty?' 

'The  same.  And  what  is  just  as  im- 
portant,' added  Snapper,  again  lowering 
his  voice,  '  I  shall  be  able,  I  think,  to  bring 
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something  to  light  about  that  woman,  Mrs. 
Martin,  too.' 

*  Geoffrey's  wife !'  exclaimed  the  colonel, 
now  keenly  interested. 

'  Just  so — but  recollect  the  name  she 
always  goes  by.  Now  who  was  Mr.  Mar- 
tin ?  There  must  have  been  some  one,  I 
suppose,  w^ho  owned  to  that  name,  or  who 
found  it  convenient  to  assume  it.  That 
woman  has  been  married  more  than  once, 
I  am  morally  sure.  Was  Geoffrey  the  first 
husband?     I  doubt  it.' 

'  But  have  you  anything  to  go  upon?' 

'  Plenty — but  not  so  much  as  I  should 
like  to  have.  The  whole  affair,  so  far  as 
Geoffrey  was  concerned,  was  a  fraud 
planned  by  Finch.  I  know  enough  to  be 
able  to  prove  that.  But  about  this  Mr. 
Martin — that  is  the  man  I  want  to  find. 
Suppose,  in    my   present   hunt,  I   should 
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brill  o:   down   both  birds  with    one   shot  ?' 

The  colonel  looked  intently  at  his  friend 
and  seemed  to  di^dne  his  meaning,  as  he 
often  did.  But  he  turned  away  as  if 
disappointed. 

'  You  are  w^rong  about  Rafferty,'  said  he. 

'  We  shall  see.'  replied  Snapper,  briskly. 
'  Give  me  another  month,  and  the  murderer 
will  be  in  o;aol.' 

'  Perhaps  he  will,'  replied  the  colonel,  in 
a  tone  which  puzzled  his  friend,  '  but  in 
that  case  you  will  not  have  the  man  you 
are  thinking  of  now.' 

'  I  will  have  him  for  something,'  rejoined 
Snapper,  '  if  it  is  only  for  being  in  that 
forgery.  He  has  led  me  a  pretty  long 
dance,  but  I  shall  catch  up  to  him  yet. 
And,  meanwhile,  you  will  not  go  back  to 
Virginia  ?' 

'  Not  till  one  of  us  proves  to  be  wrong,' 
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said  the   colonel,   holding   out   his   hand. 
*  It  is  a  bargain  !    Now  let  us  take  Edith 
to  the  pictures,  and  say  not  a  word  of  all 
this  before  her !' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MRS.  CLAVERING  RETURNS  DISAPPOINTED. 

Sam  Rafferty  expected  his  mother,  and 
made  his  usual  preparations  to  receive  a 
visitor — that  is  to  say,  he  added  an  extra 
glass  or  two  of  whisky  to  his  ordinary 
morning's  allowance,  and  felt  almost  as 
much  elated  as  he  did  on  the  pleasant 
day  when  he  went  to  '  tackle '  the  squire, 
now  lying  in  his  grave.  He  had  a  vague 
idea  that  the  object  of  his  mother's  visit 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  squire's 
death,  and  this  at  first  made  him  uncom- 
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fortable.  But  when  he  met  Mrs.  Clavering 
on  the  platform  of  the  railway-station  at 
Birmingham  in  obedience  to  her  telegram, 
he  was  quite  cheerful  again — almost  too 
cheerful  for  the  severer  tastes  of  the  widow, 
who  could  not  help  thinking,  as  she  looked 
at  him, 

'  What  a  pity  that  he  takes  so  much 
after  his  father  instead  of  me  \\ 

Sam  was  in  hopes  that  his  mother 
would  propose  holding  the  conference  at 
an  hotel,  with  a  little  mild  refreshment 
thrown  in,  according  to  Mr.  Snapper's  most 
approved  good  fashion  ;  but,  much  to  his 
disappointment,  she  insisted  on  going  to 
his  lodgings.  This  she  had  never  done 
before,  and  Sam  felt  much  aggrieved. 

'  You  will  not  find  my  lodgings  to  your 
mind,  I  dare  say,'  he  said,  when  they  were 
in  the  cab.  '  They  will  not  remind  you  of 
Porthcawl  Castle.' 
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*  Unfortunately,  I  need  nothing  to  re- 
mind me  of  that.' 

There  was  not  much  in  the  words,  but 
she  accompanied  them  with  a  look  which 
made  Sam  feel  uneasy. 

'  How  much  does  she  know?' he  asked 
himself.  '  Something,  or  she  would  not  be 
here.  That  rascal,  Finch,  has  been  writing 
to  her,  I  sujopose,  every  other  dodge  being 
about  played  out  with  him.  Well,  we 
shall  soon  hear  all  about  it.' 

He  smiled  pleasantly,  but  not  another 
word  was  exchanged  between  them  until 
they  reached  their  destination,  when  he 
jumped  out  of  the  cab,  and  led  the  widow 
to  his  two  rooms,  opening  one  into  the 
other.  They  were  small,  and  rather  stuffy, 
but  the  widow  knew  that  she  had  given 
Sam  money  enough  to  enable  him  to  live 
in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  and  the  rest 
was  his  own  affair. 
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'  Are  you  living  here  alone  ?'  she  asked, 
as  she  sat  herself  in  Sam's  easy-chair,  with 
a  look  of  disgust  at  the  strong  flavour  of 
stale  tobacco  which  filled  the  place. 

*  My  friend  Pat  Daly  has  the  other 
rooms  in  the  house.  We  used  to  board 
together.' 

*  One  of  your  interesting  companions  ?' 

^  The  most  interesting  of  all,  especially 
just  now.  I  owe  him  some  money,  and 
don't  see  how  I  am  to  pay  it.' 

'  I  see  you  have  nothing  very  new  to  tell 
me.  As  for  this  man,  Daly,  you  will  be 
sorry  you  placed  yourself  in  his  power, 
mark  my  words  !' 

'  I  am  sorry  now,'  replied  Sam,  jauntily, 
'  but  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can't  pay  unless 
I  have  the  money.' 

*  And  I  do  not  intend  to  give  you  the 
money,  so  there's  an  end  of  that.  I  told 
you  long  ago  that  I  w^ould  pay  no  more  of 
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your  debts.  Daly  is  a  very  dangerous^ 
man,'  she  went  on,  with  a  sharjD  look  at 
her  son.  '  Your  other  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Snapper,  warned  me  against  him  long  ago/ 

'  Oh,  he  did  ?  Well,  what  had  he  got  ta 
say  against  Pat  Daly  ?  He  pretends  to  be 
mighty  friendly  with  him  whenever  he 
comes  here.  If  he  is  playing  any  double 
trick  with  Daly — or  with  me  either — he 
will  find  himself  in  the  w^rons:  box  !' 

Sam  spoke  up  in  a  valiant  manner,  but 
it  only  brought  a  sad  smile  to  the  lips  of 
his  mother. 

'  At  present,'  she  said,  '  you  need  not 
trouble  yourself  about  Mr.  Snapper's 
safety.  Suppose  you  think  a  little  of  your 
own.' 

Her  tone  was  so  peculiar  that  her  son 
could  not  help  being  a  little  disconcerted 
at  it. 

*  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you  to- 
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day,  mother?'  he  said.  '  Have  you  come  all 
the  way  from  Paris  to  talk  in  riddles  ? 
What  have  I  to  be  afraid  of,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?' 

The  widow  looked  searchingly  at  him, 
and,  seeing  his  bold  front,  a  gleam  of  hope 
shot  across  her  mind.  He  could  not  be 
guilty.  A  spendthrift — hard,  callous, 
vulgar  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  all  this  he 
might  be — but  surely  he  was  incapable  of 
committing  the  awful  crime  which  the 
Philadelphian  was  ready  to  lay  to  his 
charge. 

'  I  hope  you  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  anything,  Sam,'  she  said,  in  a  gentler 
voice;  'but  I  have  been  hearing  strange 
things  said  of  you,  and  they  make  me 
thoroughly  unhappy.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  by  a  good  many  that  I  have  been 
made  so  on  your  account.' 

There  was  a  look  of  sorrow  in   her  face 
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which  would  have  moved  anyone   but  her 
sou.     He  was  entirely  unconcerned. 

*  How  can  I  help  it,'  he  said,  with  a 
laugh,  '  when  you  always  make  such  a  fuss 
about  trifles  ?  Anyone  would  think  from 
the  way  you  serve  me  that  I  was  not  your 
son  at  all.  Look  at  the  line  vou  took  after 
old  Mr.  Clavering  died !  You  went  off 
without  saying  a  word,  or  sending  me  a 
shillino^.  The  nig^ht  I  was  at  Porthcawl — 
in  that  infernal  summer-house,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it — you  left  me  without  a 
penny.  I  shouldn't  have  been  able  even 
to  get  back  to  London  but  for  the  friend 
who  went  down  with  me.' 

'  There  was  a  friend  with  you  then,  too. 
was  there?' 

'Yes,  there  was — no  harm  in  that,  I 
hope  ?  A  male  friend,  you  understand — 
it  wasn't  my  wife,  although  you  insisted  I 
was  married.' 
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'  I  was  led  to  believe  you  were.' 

'  They  lead  you  to  believe  anything 
about  rae,'  replied  Sam,  in  a  deeply  injured 
tone.  '  I  think  if  they  told  you  I  had 
committed  a  burglary — or '  Sam  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment^  and  then  jerked  out 
the  word — '  or  a  murder,  you  would  believe 
it. 

The  mother  started,  and  cast  a  half- 
frightened  look  at  her  son,  and  held  up 
her  hand  in  an  appealing  sort  of  way.  But 
he  did  not  seem  to  notice  her. 

'  You  always  condemn  me  unheard,'  he 
continued,  '  and  leave  me  in  the  lurch, 
looking  like  a  fool,  as  you  did  that  night 
at  Porthcawl.  Or  else  you  cut  me  adrift 
altogether,  as  you  have  done  lately.  I 
suppose  you  thought  I.  wanted  the  old 
squire's  money  ?  I  would  have  died  rather 
than  take  it.' 

Sam's  noble  independence  of  character 
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had  never  so   struck   his    mother  before. 

*  There  was  very  little  money  left  to 
me,  Sam,  by  my  poor  husband ;  you  must 
have  heard  of  that.  Mr.  Clavering's  death 
was  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for  me  in 
every  way.  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  meant 
to  have  altered  his  will — he  told  me  as 
much.  With  anything  like  what  I  had  a 
claim  to,  there  would  have  been  enough 
for  both  of  us  for  life.     As  it  is ' 

*  There  is  only  enough  for  one,'  inter- 
rupted Sam,  impatiently.  '  Very  well. 
That  is  no  reason  why  you  should  cut  me 
altogether.  I  have  not  even  seen  you  since 
vou  walked  oiF  and  left  me  in  that  beastlv 
summer-house.  I  suppose  you  have  for- 
gotten all  about  that  ?' 

'  I  wish  I  could  forget  all  about  it,'  said 
the  widow,  siorhino;.  '  Are  vou  aware  that 
Mr.  Rufus  Snapper  heard  a  good  deal  of 
what  you  said  that  night?' 
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'  Well,  what  of  it  ?  He  was  welcome  to 
hear  it  all,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  You 
seem    to  think   a    o^ood    deal  of  this  Mr.  '* 

Snapper.     Surely   it    can't  be '     Sam 

had  stopped  short  as  if  a  sudden  thought 
had  struck  him,  and  he  went  up  close  to 
his  mother,  looking  hard  in  her  face — 
'  3^ou  are  not  thinking  of  marrying  again, 
are  you  ?  Is  that  what  you  have  come  to 
tell  me  to-day  ?' 

Mrs.  Clavering  could  not  help  a  smile 
stealing  over  her  face.  The  suggestion 
that  she  might  marry  again  was  not  un- 
flattering, although  it  only  came  from  her 
own  son. 

'  No,  Sam,'  said  she,  '  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  that.  And,  if  I  were  to  marry 
again,  I  should  not  choose  Rufus  Snapper,' 
— a  little  shiver  seemed  to  run  through 
her  as  she  spoke.  'He  is  a  man  I  have 
always    dreaded,  and  with  good   reason  ! 
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Mind  what  I  tell  you — he  can  never  be  a 
true  friend  to  either  of  us.  I  believe  that 
he  has  only  sought  your  acquaintance  to 
do  you  harm,  and  that  you  will  yet  rue 
the  day  when  you  first  set  eyes  upon  his 
face.' 

'That's  another  of  your  silly  prejudices, 
mother,'  replied  Sam,  snapping  his  fingers. 
'  Rufus  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  he  knew 
my  father,  didn't  he  ?  That's  something 
in  his  favour.' 

'  Has  he  ever  talked  to  you  about  your 
father  ?' 

'  Sometimes.  I  suppose  he  did  not  know 
much  about  him  ?' 

'  Xot  much,'  replied  the  widow,  faintly. 

She  felt  very  confident  that  the  Phila- 
delphian  had  not  thought  proper  to  com- 
municate what  he  knew  to  Sam  RafiTerty — 
that  was  the  only  point  which  concerned 
her. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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'  Well,    we    needn't     talk     about    Mr. 
Snapper.' 

*  No,  nor  about  that  other  friend  of 
yours,  Mr.  Finch,  I  suppose,'  said  the 
widow,  gradually  drawing  near  the  subject 
which  filled  her  mind.  ^  I  recollect  your 
saying  something  about  him  the  last  time 
you  favoured  me  with  a  visit.  You  were 
in  his  power,  and  very  dreadful  things 
were  to  happen — you  remember  all  that  ? 
You  told  your  tale  so  well  that  I  almost 
believed  it — for  once !  A  good  many 
weeks  have  passed,  and  you  are  not  in 
prison,  or  anything  of  that  kind.' 

*  No,  not  yet,'  replied  Sam,  whose  face 
had  fallen  considerably. 

'  Well,  anyone  who  had  heard  you  that 
nio-ht  would  have  fancied  vou  were  almost 
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in  terror  of  your  life.'     She  spoke  in  a  half- 
bantering  tone,  but  she  was  all  the  time 
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keeping  a  very  close  and  observant  eye 
upon  her  son.  '  I  suppose  you  will  admit 
now  that  it  was  all  a  trick?  It  was  not 
the  first  you  have  played  upon  your  un- 
happy mother.' 

'  A  trick  ?'  repeated  Sam,  in  a  gloomy 
tone.  '  Well,  have  it  so,  if  you  like.  Some 
of  these  days  you  will  find  out  whether  I 
told  you  the  truth  or  not.  Don't  ever  say 
I  deceived  you  about  this  matter,  at  any 
rate.' 

'  What  am  I  to  find  out  ?' 

'  We  won't  talk  about  it  any  more,'  re- 
plied Sam,  with  a  martyr-like  air.  '  I 
shall  have  to  get  along  as  well  as  I  can  ; 
you  have  made  that  pretty  clear.  You 
mean  to  settle  down  in  Paris,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  I  cannot  say ;  everything  is  dark  to 
me  at  present.  My  poor  husband  was 
taken  from  me  so  suddenly  and  so  mys- 
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teriously  that  nothing  could  be  arranged 
properly.  Who  could  have  foreseen  so 
dreadful  an  event  T 

'  No  one,  of  course,'  replied  Sam,  rather 
restlessly.  'We  can't  any  of  us  foresee 
anything,  for  that  matter.  But  how  can 
you  call  yourself  poor?  Look  at  the 
squire's  presents  !  They  must  be  worth  a 
good  round  sura,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
legacy.  I  suppose  my  poor  father  was  not 
able  to  do  so  much  for  you  as  your  second 
husband?' 

'  Indeed  he  was  not,'  answered  the 
widow,  a  little  restless  in  her  turn. 

'  But  I  daresay  he  did  all  he  could?' 

'  Oh,  no  doubt — no  doubt.'  Mrs.  Claver- 
ing  was  greatly  provoked  that  for  the 
second  time  Peter  Rafferty  should  have 
been  introduced  into  a  conversation  which 
was  intended  to  take  a  very  different  turn. 
'  Mr.    Clavering   was    in    a   far    different 
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Station  in  life  from  that  of  your  father. 
He  was  a  o^entleman.' 

'  Indeed  I  and  my  father  was  not.  This 
is  the  first  time  you  have  given  me  to 
understand  that.' 

'  You  mistake  me,  Sam — you  are  always 
so  hasty.  But  do  not  let  us  talk  about 
your  father  to-day.  Think  of  what  I  have 
suffered  lately.  Surely  the  death  of  poor 
Mr.  Clave  ring  must  have  shocked  even 
you — so  sudden,  so  horrible  !' 

'  Hang  it !  ^^  hy  does  she  keep  on  hark- 
ino;  back  to  that?'  Such  was  Sam's  thouo-ht, 
but  he  did  not  express  it.  He  merely 
said,  '  I  did  not  hear  much  about  the 
affair.  You  see,  you  do  not  often  trouble 
me  with  a  letter,  and  you  took  pretty  good 
care  that  I  should  not  know  where  to  find 
you  for  some  time.' 

'  But  the  account  of  it  was  in  all  the 
papers.' 
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'  Bother  the  papers  !  I  never  read  them, 
I  heard  the  squire  had  been  murdered,  but 
I  never  heard  who  did  it.' 

'  That  has  never  been  found  out,  Sam,* 
replied  the  widow,  feeling  her  heart  beat  a 
little  faster,  for  now  the  decisive  moment 
seemed  to  be  at  hand.  '  No  one  can  throw 
the  least  light  upon  the  events  of  that 
dreadful  night.' 

'  Were  no  strangers  seen  about  the 
place  ?' 

Sam's  indifferent  demeanour  was  gone, 
but  his  mother  could  see  nothing  more 
than  a  very  natural  curiosity  in  his  tone  or 
manner. 

^  I  have  not  heard.  If  there  ivas  any- 
one, depend  upon  it  he  will  be  tracked. 
The  police  have  been  very  quiet,  but  it  is 
said  they  know  a  great  deal  more  about  it 
than  they  tell  us.     As  for  strangers,  you 
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are   aware  how  seldom  we  were  troubled 
with  them.' 

*  It  was  not  exactly  like  Bond  Street  in 
the  season,  at  Porthcawl,'  said  Sam,  with  a 
grin.  '  Still,  it's  very  queer  that  no  one 
was  seen  about.  Perhaps  somebody  in  the 
house  did  it  ?' 

'  We  have  no  reason  to  suspect  any  of 
the  servants — they  were  all  much  attached 
to  their  master.  So  far  as  we  knew,  he 
had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world.  He  was 
reading  a  book  when  I  left  him  a  little 
before  eleven  o'clock,  and  in  the  morning 
he  was  found  stabbed.  I  believe  they 
picked  up  a  knife ' 

'Have  they  traced  it  to  anybody?' 
interposed  Sam,  quickly. 

His  eagerness  caused  an  additional  pang 
to  his  mother,  but  she  endeavoured  to 
conceal  it. 
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'  I  do  not  know  what  they  have  traced, 
only  I  am  sure  the  truth  will  be  found  out 
some  day.     It  ahvays  is.' 

'  It  very  seldom  is,  you  mean.  But  why 
should  you  care  ?  What  is  it  to  you  who 
committed  the  murder,  if  there  was  one  ? 
If  you  tracked  the  man,  he  could  not  bring 
the  squire  to  life  again,  could  he  ?  But  I 
daresay  there  was  no  murder  at  all.  The 
squire  was  a  morose  old  curmudgeon,  and 
in  that  dreary  hole  it  was  a  wonder  he 
did  not  kill  himself  long  before.' 

'  He  was  murdered,'  said  the  widow, 
pointedly,  '  and  the  murderer  will  be  dis- 
covered. Be  sure  of  that,  Sam  !  Nothing 
can  save  him.  Mr.  Snapper  as  good  as 
told  me,  onl}^  yesterday,  that  he  knew  who 
did  this  awful  deed.  Depend  upon  it,  Jie 
will  have  no  mercy.' 

Sam  started  a  little,  but  he  saw  how 
keenly   his    mother   was    watching    him, 
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and  he  quietly  resumed  liis  careless  mien. 
'  Have  it  anyhow  you  like,'  said  he,  im- 
patiently. '  First  you  say  that  nothing  is 
known,  and  then  you  pretend  that  every- 
thing is  known.  Settle  it  as  you  please, 
only,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  Rufus  Snapper  !' 

*  But  do  you  not  see  that  the  man  is 
dangerous?'  replied  the  widow,  irritated  at 
her  son's  obstinacy  or  stupidity.  '  Are  you 
dreaming?  Surely  I  need  not  tell  you  all 
that  he  said  to  me — vou  can  sfuess  some- 
thing,  I  suppose,  after  what  I  have  said.' 

'  Xever  guessed  a  riddle  in  my  life,' 
replied  Sam,  coolly. 

*  Well,  what  do  you  suppose  that  this 
man  has  been  following  you  about  all  this 
time  for  ?  Because  he  likes  your  society, 
or  intends  to  make  you  his  heir  ?' 

Sam  received  this  outburst  with  great 
good-humour. 
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'  I  don't  know  why  Mr.  Snapper  comes 
after  me,'  lie  replied,  with  a  laugh,  '  unless 
it  is  because  he  likes  me.  But  I  don't 
intend  to  be  scared  by  him.  What  harm 
can  he  do  to  me  ?' 

'  What  have  you  done  to  place  yourself 
in  his  power  ?' 

The  widow  accompanied  these  words  with 
a  look  which  made  Sam  quail. 

^  Now,'  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he 
turned  away,  '  I  see  what  tack  she  is  on. 
This  murder  is  worrying  her,  and  Finch 
has  written  to  her  after  all.' 

'What  have  I  done?'  he  said,  aloud. 
'  Well,  whatever  it  is,  it's  my  own  look- 
out. If  1  am  in  trouble — and  I  told  you 
plainly  that  I  was — Snapper  will  not  help 
me  out  of  it — nor  you  either,  mother,  if  it 
comes  to  that.' 

'  What  trouble  is  it  that  you  are  in?'  said 
the  widow,  following  him  to  the  window, 
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and  making  him  turn  round  and  face  her. 
'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that — that  you ' 

Notwithstanding  her  anxiety  to  know 
all,  she  again  hesitated  to  put  the  question 
which  was  trembling  upon  her  lips.  Her 
son,  on  his  part,  was  getting  angry  and 
defiant. 

'  If  she  has  come  to  badger  me,'  he 
thouo^ht,  'it  shall  not  be  for  nothino^. 
Why  couldn't  she  let  me  alone  ?  She 
wouldn't  move  a  finger  to  prevent  me 
getting  into  all  this  mess.  Let  her  take 
some  of  the  punishment.' 

'  Speak  plainly,  Sam,'  urged  Mrs.  Cla- 
vering.  '  What  have  you  done  that  3'oa 
dare  not  tell  to  your  own  mother  ?' 

'  Come  now,'  said  Sam,  with  a  coarse 
laugh,  'don't  try  to  get  up  a  scene  here. 
I  shall  have  all  the  people  in  the  house 
rushing  in  to  see  what's  the  matter.  As 
for  what  I    have   done^  why  should   you 
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bother  your  head  about  it  ?  You  can  do 
no  good  now ;  it  is  too  late.  I  must  see 
the  thing  out.  You  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  a  very  good  opinion  of  my  poor  father, 
but  you  shall  never  be  able  to  say  that  his 
son  was  a  coward,  at  any  rate.  I  will 
never  give  in  till  I  am  made  to.' 

'  Give  in  to  what  T  cried  the  widow, 
wringing  her  hands  in  her  anxiety  and 
..suspense. 

'  To — anything  !  What  I  am  in  for  I 
will  face  without  flinching  when  the  time 
<3omes.  So  you  can  tell  Mr.  Snapper  that 
much  if  you  like,  and  let  him  make  what 
he  can  out  of  it.  My  friend,  who  was  in 
the  business  with  me,  will  have  to  stand 
by  my  side  anyhow.  That's  a  comfort — 
such  as  it  is  !' 

The  mother  was  now  completely  dis- 
mayed. 

'  Your  friend  in  the  business^'  she  stam- 
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mered  out.     '  I  do  not   understand  you !' 

*No?  Well,  it  is  simple  enough.  You 
don't  suppose  that  I  can  work  alone,  do 
you  ?  This  job  wanted  two  at  the  very 
least,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  never 
found  there  was  one  too  many — till  now.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  confess  that  you  have 
been  guilty  of — of  a  crime?'  asked  the 
widow,  ao:hast  at  her  own  thouo:hts  and 
at  Sam's  coolness. 

'Now  don't  go  on  like  a  woman  in  a 
play,  mother  !  That  won't  do  either  of  us 
any  good.  If  I  had  not  been  driven 
desperate  for  want  of  money,  I  should  not 
be  in  this  scrape.  If  I  had  money  even 
now,  I  daresay  I  could  arrange  matters.' 

'  Arrange  matters  !'  repeated  the  widow, 
mechanically.  '  Are  you  mad  ?  Do  you 
suppose  that  you  could  escape  from  the 
law  if  you  have  done — what  Mr.  Snapper 
suspects  ?' 
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'  Oh,  confound  Snapper — I  told  you 
before  to  drop  him.  Find  me  a  couple  of 
hundred  pounds,  and  we'll  soon  see  where 
the  law  is.  Turn  your  back  on  me  again 
if  you  like,  and  I  am  willing  to  stand  the 
racket,  for  I'm  about  tired  of  this  kind  of 
life.  For  months  past  I've  been  expecting 
my  chum  to  turn  traitor — he's  threatened 
it  more  than  once.  I  suppose  he  has 
written  to  you — next  time  he'll  go  to  the 
police  !' 

'  Merciful  heavens  !  What's  to  be 
done?' 

The  widow  stood  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, but  she  saw  nothing^.  Her  mind  was 
in  a  whirl. 

'  It's  all  your  doing,'  said  Sam,  hotly. 
*  You  did  not  want  me  to  work  for  my 
living,  and  yet  you  would  not  support 
me  without  work.     I  had  to  get  money 
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where  and  how  I  could,  and  at  last  I  got 
the  money — like  this  !' 

Mrs.  Clavering  scarcely  understood  what 
her  son  had  said ;  the  only  thing  she 
realised  was  that  Rufus  Snapper  was  not 
mistaken  in  his  terrible  suspicion,  and  that 
fearful  dissfrace  hunoj  over  herself — and  she 
was  appalled. 

'  Well,'  said  the  son,  doggedly,  '  how  is  it 
to  be  ?  Am  I  to  be  taken,  or  will  you  give 
me  the  means  of  escape  ?  Please  yourself, 
remember.  I  am  nearly  desperate,  and 
care  nothing  what  becomes  of  me.' 

'  And  this  is  my  son  !' 

The  mother  shuddered  as  if  she  were 
very  cold,  and  drew  her  mantle  closer  to 
her. 

'  You  have  always  said  so,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  it.' 

'  Heaven  forgive  you  !     I  dare  not  stay 
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here,'  she  went  on,  hurriedly,  for  she 
fancied  she  heard  some  one  approachino^, 
and  she  was  so  thoroughly  unnerved  that 
the  slightest  sound  alarmed  her.  '  I  will 
send  you  the  money — soon — directly  !  I 
can  get  it,  I  suppose,  even  here,  by  tele- 
graphing to  my  bankers.  At  any  rate,  I 
must  try.  Was  there  ever  a  more  miser- 
able woman  ?  Oh,  Sam,  Sam,  that  you 
should  have  brought  me  to  this.' 

She  could  no  longer  fight  against  her 
sorrow;  her  head  fell  upon  her  breast, 
and  she  wept  bitterly. 

RafFerty  was  not  entirely  unmoved  ;  he 
went  to  her,  and  laid  his  hand  gently  upon 
her  arm.  She  shrank  from  him  as  if  a 
serpent  had  stung  her.  Then  she  dried 
her  eyes,  and  gathered  herself  up  with  a 
proud  gesture,  and,  before  her  son  had 
time  to  gQt  to  the  door,  she  had  opened  it 
and  was  gone. 
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'  So  mucli  for  bringing  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,'  remarked  RafFerty, 
with  a  shrug,  as  he  helped   himself  to  a 


cmar. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


XnE  PARTNERS. 


Scarcely  had  he  lit  the  cigar  when  he 
heard  a  tap  upon  the  door,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  something  or  other  had 
brought  his  mother  back  again. 

'  She  can't  have  got  the  cash  yet,'  he 
muttered,  '  and  1  suppose  she  wants  some 
more  explanations.  What  a  bore  !  Come 
in !'  he  cried  out,  in  no  very  pleasant 
mood. 

The  step  of  a  man  across  the  threshold, 
in  answer  to  the  invitation,  sent  a  thrill 
through  him,  but  when  he  looked  round 
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and  saw  that  his  visitor  was  Patrick  Daly, 
he  recovered  his  coolness,  if  not  his  good 
humour. 

The  Irishman  came  in  with  a  friendly 
nod,  for  if  they  had  of  late  been  somewhat 
estranged,  they  were  outwardly,  at  least, 
on  sufficiently  good  terms  to  meet  with 
civility. 

'I  heard  you  had  a  visitor,'  said  Daly, 
'  or  else  I  should  have  come  in  half-an-hour 
ago.     1  hope  Mrs.  Martin  is  well?' 

'What  should  make  you  think  Mrs. 
Martin  has  been  here  ?'  asked  Sam,  look- 
ing up  in  surprise. 

'Well,  what  could  be  more  natural? 
Finch  is  here,  and  I  thought  his  daugh- 
ter would  come  round  to  ask  after  you. 
They  are  always  complaining  that  you 
never  go  near  to  ask  after  them.' 

'  I  dare  say  they  are,'  said  Sam,  sulkily. 

'  Had  enough  of  them,  eh  ?     Well,  they 
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are  bores — especially  the  father.  So  it 
Avasn't  Mrs.  Martin  ?' 

'  It  was  my  mother,  if  you  must  know.' 

Daly  gave  a  long,  low  whistle,  and  sat 
down  opposite  his  friend. 

'  Did  she  say — anything?'  he  asked,  in  a 
mysterious  way. 

'Say  anything?  Well,  you  don't  sup- 
pose that  she  has  been  struck  dumb,  or 
that  she  came  here  only  to  look  at  me  ?  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean.' 

But  Rafferty  knew  perfectly  well  what 
was  in  his  comrade's  mind. 

'  I  mean — did  she  say  anything  about 
that  aiFair?' 

'What  affair?' 

'  Pshaw !'  cried  Daly,  trying  hard  to 
suppress  his  annoyance.  '  You  want  me 
to  believe  that  you  are  very  dull  to-day. 
1  mean  the  murder  at  Porthcawl  Castle, 
since  one  must  speak  out.' 
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'  Why  shouldn't  we  speak  out  ?  There's 
not  much  use  in  whisperino'  about  it.  Of 
course  she  had  a  good  deal  to  say  ;  came  to 
talk  about  that  and  nothing  else,  it  ap- 
pears to  me.  She  knows  a  good  deal  more 
than  you'll  find  in  the  newspapers.' 

'  Well,  this  is  interesting,'  said  Daly,  eye- 
ing his  companion  furtively. 

'  Very  !  according  to  her  account,  they 
have  made  some  strange  discoveries  lately. 
They  seem  to  think  there's  not  much  more 
left  to  be  found  out.' 

'So  they  have  fancied  all  along,'  re- 
marked Daly,  laughingly. 

*  Yes,  but  now  they  have  something 
substantial  to  go  upon.  ]\Iy  mother  thinks 
they  are  about  to  make  an  arrest,  and  all 
through  some  light  thrown  upon  the 
business  by — whom  do  you  think  ?  A 
great  friend  of  yours,  and  yet  you  would 
never  guess  his  name  !' 
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'Who  is  it?' 

'  The  American  that  we  have  had  here 
several  times — Mr.  Snapper.'  Patrick  Daly 
drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  a  load  had  been 
taken  from  his  mind,  bat  RafFerty  did  not 
observe  this.  '  What  he  has  found  out,'  he 
went  on,  '  I  do  not  exactly  know,  but  it 
must  be  something  important,  or  my  mother 
would  not  have  made  such  a  fuss  about 
it.' 

'I  heard  that  an  American  had  been 
making  himself  very  busy  over  this  affair,' 
said  Daly  ;  and  then  he  added,  in  a  lower 
voice :  '  but  his  name  was  not  Rufas 
Snapper.' 

'  What,  has  there  been  somebody  else 
nosing  around  ?  The  old  lady  said  nothing 
about  that.     Who  is  your  man  ?' 

'  My  man  is  that  Southerner  we  have 
heard  so  much  about — Colonel  Pendleton. 
I  should  have  thought  there  was  enough  to 
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attend  to  in  his  own  affairs,  if  it  be  true, 
as  they  say,  that  his  daughter  was  just 
going  to  marry  Geoffrey  Clavering,  when 
they  discovered  he  was  married  already.' 

'  The  deuce  !  The  young  squire  married, 
and  my  mother  never  found  it  out !  Why, 
she  will  never  forgive  herself.  What  a 
godsend  this  would  have  been  to  her  !  If 
her  husband  had  known  it,  he  would  have 
left  the  Castle  and  the  park  to  my  mother 
— neither  is  entailed,  you  know.  Well, 
well!     What  fools  we  have  all  been  !' 

'  You  are  so  o^ood  at  wormino:  out  secrets.' 
sneered  Daly,  '  that  it  is  a  wonder  you  did 
not  unearth  this,  especially  as  Geoffrey 
Clavering  married  a  friend  of  your  own.' 

'  Are  you  joking  T 

'  Not  at  all.  His  wife  is  the  daughter 
of  Tom  Finch.' 

Daly  had  great  doubts  in  his  own  mind 
whether    this    would    be    any     news    to 
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his  friend,  but  RafFerty's  utter  bewilder- 
ment removed  them.  He  saw  at  once 
that  Finch  had  managed  to  deceive  them 
all. 

'  You  mean  to  say,'  said  Rafferty,  start- 
ing up  from  his  chair  in  astonishment,  '*  that 
young  Clavering  married  Mrs.  Martin  ?' 

'  Married  the  woman  who  o-oes  under 
that  name.  They  caught  him  young,  you 
see ;  the  girl  was  attractive  enough  in 
those  days,  and  the  father  was  quite  a 
respectable  man.  He  has  changed  a  good 
deal  since  then — so  has  she.' 

*  But  why  didn't  Finch  tellm^  about  the 
marriage,'  asked  Rafferty,  much  puzzled. 

'  Because  he  doesn't  dare  to  open  his 
mouth  about  his  daughter.  She  is  the 
only  human  being  Finch  is  afraid  of.  Be- 
sides, all  this  time  he  has  been  living  upon 
her  husband,  so  it  paid  him  to  keep  the 
whole  thing  dark.' 
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'  Does  she  know  that  ?' 

*  I  doubt  it ;  if  she  did,  she  would  make 
it  hot  for  Finch.     T  :     .o  telling  how 

ranch  monev  he  has  had  out  of  this  Geof- 
frej  Clavering — ^hundreds  a  yearj  111  be 
bound.' 

'  I  shouldn't  wonder/  said  Sam,  as  the 
recollection  passed  through  his  mind  of 
the  cheques  handed  to  him  by  Fi:.  .. 
'  Perhaps,'  thought  he,  '  they  were  not 
forged  after  alL  Wliy  should  not  yonng 
Claverino^  have  ojiven  them  to  him?  H- 
would  keep  up  the  mystery  to  deceive  me, 
and  prevent  his  daughter  getting  hold  of 
the  money.  My  mouth  was  shut,  so  he 
was  safe  all  round/ 

'  You  seem  to  be  in  a  brown  study 
about  it/  remarked  Daly,  eyeing  him 
attentivelv. 

'That's  so — I  am/  And  he  fell  back 
upon  his  own  reflections,  for  a  new  thought 
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occurred  to  him,  and  it  was  this  :  even  if 
the  cheques  were  forgeries,  was  it  likely 
that  Clavering  would  prosecute  his  own 
father-in-law?  If  he  did  not,  the  ac- 
complice could  not  well  be  attached,  and 
he,  Sam  RafFerty,  would  be  safe.  At  this 
he  felt  so  elated  that  he  was  inclined  to 
go  up  and  shake  hands  with  Daly,  but  in 
a  moment  his  natural  distrust  revived. 

'  How  did  you  come  to  know  all  this  ?' 
he  asked,  suspiciously. 

'  From  Finch  himself.  He  has  been 
here  since  yesterday,  and  told  me  all  about 
it.  He  wants  to  see  you  particularly — on 
business,  I  presume,'  added  Daly,  with  a 
little  cough. 

'  Yes,'  said  Sam,  on  his  guard.  '  I  have 
often  told  you  that  we  had  a  little  business 
together.  We  are  partners,  though  whether 
he  has  alwa3^s  acted  on  the  square  with 
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ine  I  begin  to  doubt.  We  must  have  an- 
explanation.' 

'  And  after  that  you  will  pay  rae  that 
money  ?' 

'  I  will  try.' 

'  "Well,  then,  shall  Finch  come  up  here 
and  see  you  now?' 

'  Of  course,'  said  Rafferty,  ^  bring  him 
by  all  means.  The  sooner  I  know  every- 
thing, the  better.' 

When  Daly  had  gone,  RafFerty  took  a 
survey  of  the  entire  position,  and  did  not 
like  it  so  much  as  he  fancied  he  did  at 
first.  Suppose  the  cheques  were  forged, 
and  Finch  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
forgery?  They  had  been  passed  by  Raf- 
ferty  ;  he  alone  might  be  held  responsible. 
If  they  were  not  forged,  why  should  Finch 
have  hesitated  to  get  them  cashed  himself? 

'  I  am  in  his  power,'  thought   Rafi'erty,. 
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his  spirits  once  more  sinking.  Consequently 
when  Finch  made  his  appearance,  con- 
ducted by  Daly,  he  was  inwardly  dis- 
quieted, though  there  was  no  sign  of  it 
in  the  cordial  greeting  which  he  gave  to 
his  'partner.' 

*  Why,  what  a  stranger  you  are,'  he  said, 
cheerfully ;  '  to  think  that  you  should  be 
in  Birmingham,  and  go  to  Daly  first ! 
What  have  I  done  ?' 

'  I  wanted  to  see  our  friend  Daly  on 
some  private  matters,'  replied  Finch,  in  his 
pleasantest  manner,  '  but  of  course  I  should 
not  have  gone  away  without  seeing  you. 
Dear  me,  how  you  have  altered  !  Have 
you  been  ill  or  worried  ?' 

'A  little  of  both,'  said  Sam,  with  a 
sickly  sort  of  smile. 

'It's  the  worry  that  does  all  the  mischief,' 
observed  Finch,  tranquilly.  '  I  know,  for 
I  have  had  my  full  share  of  it.' 
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'  So  you  have — and  now  you  are  all 
right,  I  hear.  Daly  has  only  just  told  me 
about  your  daughter.     Quite  a  romance  !' 

Finch  helped  himself  to  the  most  com- 
fortable chair  in  the  room,  and  brouo;ht 
out  a  silk  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,. 
and  drew  it  gently  round  his  greasy  hat. 
Then  he  deposited  it  on  the  table,  and 
beo:an  attendino^  with  the  same  care  to  his 
boots.  Daly  sat  down  opposite  to  him, 
but  Rafferty  moved  restlessly  about  the 
room. 

*  Yes,'  said  Finch,  with  a  gentle  sigh,. 
*  it  is  a  strange  story,  and  I  think  you  will 
both  acknowledge — you  who  have  known 
me  and  my  daughter  for  a  long  time — that 
I  have  always  done  the  very  best  I  could 
for  her.  Also  that  I  have  kept  her  secret 
well.  That  ought  to  show  you^  Sam,'  he 
added,  significantly,  'that  1  can  keep  a 
secret.' 
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'■  No  doubt/  replied  Sam,  meekly 
enough. 

'A  father's  cares  are  many,'  continued 
Finch,  picking  up  his  oratorical  manner  by 
degrees,  '  but  acquit  yourself  of  them  con- 
scientiously, and  all  is  well.  My  daughter 
to-day  would  not  be  the  w^ife  of  the  Squire 
•of  Porthcawl  if  it  had  not  been  for  my 
good  management.  There  were  difficul- 
ties ;  Geoffrey  Clavering  was  very  shy  at 
first.  I  had  to  tool  him  gently  along. 
Persevere,  Sam,  in  everything  you  under- 
take— it  is  the  secret  of  success.  I  have 
almost  looked  upon  Sam  as  my  own  son,' 
he  added,  addressing  Daly. 

'  I  looked  upon  him  as  your  son-in-law,' 
replied  Daly,  with  a  laugh. 

'  Some  people  did,  I  believe,'  said  Finch, 
joining  in  the  laugh.  'My  daughter  and 
Sam  were  great  friends — they  might  possi- 
bly have  been  more,  but  for  a  little  impedi- 
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merit.  I  refer  to  the  previous  claim  upon 
her.' 

'  Which  one  ?  young  Clavering's  ?' 

Daly  put  these  questions  sharply,  and 
Finch  was  evidently  confused. 

'  Whose  else?*  he  said,  looking  hard  at 
Daly.  '  Have  I  not  told  you  they  are  man 
and  wife?' 

'  Geoffrey  Clavering  never  troubled  her 
much,  did  he  ?' 

'All  the  same,  she  is  his  wife.  He 
always  told  us  that,  if  we  breathed  a  word 
about  the  marriage,  his  father  would  cut 
him  off  with  the  well-known  shillinof,  and 
a  shilling  divided  among  three  would  have 
given  us  just  fourpence  each.  You  cannot 
do  much  w^ith  fourpence  in  these  days  ; 
therefore  1  consented  to  secrecy.  We 
shall  now  soon  be  in  clover,  I  trust — 
although  the  crop  is  rather  scanty  at 
present.' 
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'What  a  clever  fellow  you  are,  Finch,' 
exclaimed  RafFerty,  to  all  appearance  in  a 
burst  of  honest  admiration. 

'  My  dear  boy,'  replied  Finch,  passing 
his  fingers  caressingly  through  his  hair, 
'you  only  see  the  triumph — you  have  not 
looked  on  at  the  struggle.  Without  a 
proper  sense  of  honour  to  guide  me,  where 
should  I  have  been  ?  I  had  to  manage 
everybody.  There  was  my  own  daughter 
— she  actually  took  it  into  her  head  that 
her  husband  had  been  ill-used ;  that  he 
had  been  drawn  into  a  trap  ;  and  that  she 
only  married  him  to  please  me !' 

'  She  will  change  her  mind  now  that  she 
is  to  be  mistress  of  Porthcawl,'  said  Daly, 
encouragingly. 

But  Finch's  sunny  smile  departed,  and 
his  brow  darkened. 

'  To  be  open  with  you,'  he  remarked,  '  I 
am  not  so  sure  of  that.     Her  conduct  is 
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queer ;  she  goes  off  to  Porthcawl  without 
saying  a  word  to  me,  sees  her  husband, 
kicks  up  a  dust,  and  then,  hang  me  if  she 
does  not  come  back  to  Garlick  Hill  just  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  Now  she  re- 
fuses to  talk  about  her  intentions,  and 
forbids  me  to  see  her  husband.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  ?' 

'  She  will  come  round,'  said  RafFerty. 
^  Is  it  likely  she  will  refuse  a  fine  house 
and  lots  of  money  for  the  sake  of  living  in 
a  dirty  attic  ?' 

*  My  apartments  are  humble,  sir,  I  ad- 
mit,' responded  Finch,  loftily,  '  but  they 
have  been  the  abode  for  years  past  of  an 
honest  man  and  a  virtuous  woman.  Your 
lano-uao^e  is  offensive.' 

'  Well,  I  meant  no  offence,'  said  Raf- 
ferty,  with  a  hang-dog  look. 

'  My  daughter,  sir,'  continued  Finch, 
*  once  contracted  a.  friendship — I  may  al- 
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most  say  an  affection — for  you.  She  looked 
upon  you  as — as  a  brother,'  said  Finch, 
apparently  beating  about  for  a  word. 
^  What  has  she  done  to  justify  your  sneers?' 

'  Hang  it,  Finch,'  cried  Sam,  despair- 
ingly, '  don't  fire  up  so  quickly.  I  never 
meant  to  sneer  at  your  daughter,  or  at  you 
either — you  cursed  old  fool,'  he  muttered, 
angrily. 

'  Emily  Clavering,'  said  Finch,  disre- 
garding him,  '  for  I  may  at  least  call  her 
by  her  right  name,  has  a  proud  and  inde- 
pendent spirit,  her  only  heritage.  When 
she  went  to  Porthcawl  Castle,  she  fancied 
that  she  had  a  rival — that  the  daughter  of 
the  American  colonel  was  about  to  cross 
her  path.  Who  told  her  so,  I  really  can- 
not remember,  but  it  must  have  been  some 
one  who  knew.' 

'  Yourself,    you    old    rascal,'   muttered 
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Rafferty,  but  he  took  good  care  that  Finch 
should  not  hear  him. 

'Well,  she  went,  carried  all  before  her, 
and  then  retired  from  the  field.  My  plan 
succeeded ' 

'Oh,  it  was  your  plan,  then?'  interposed 
Rafferty,  with  a  chuckle. 

•  Well,  what  if  it  was  ?  Has  not  a  father 
a  right  to  protect  his  daughter  ?' 

'  Go  on — never  mind  him,'  said  Daly, 
soothingly.  'The  truth  is,  Sam  is  not 
quite  himself  this  morning.  He's  had  his 
mother  here.^ 

'  Then  I  forgive  him,'  said  Finch,  mag- 
nanimously. '  We  all  have  our  trials  in 
•this  world.  Well,  Emily  went  to  Porth- 
cawl,  let  the  cat  out  of  the  ba^:,  and  now 
refuses  to  profit  by  it.  I  swear  to  you 
that  it  drives  me  wdld  to  think  of  it.  Why 
did  she  not  then  and  there  take  up  her 
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permanent  quarters  in  the  house — the  best 
rooms?  When  I  ask  her  how  soon  she  is 
goino  back  and  when  /  am  to  go  down, 
she  laughs — laughs  derisively  at  me,  her 
father !  After  all  that  I  have  done  for  her/ 

'  But  her  husband  contributes  to  her 
support  ?'  suggested  Daly. 

'  Well,  no,'  replied  Finch,  in  an  embar- 
rassed tone,  '  not  directly — not  for  several 
years — that  is  to  say ' 

'Why,'  said  Daly,  enjoying  the  other's 
confusion,  and  throwing  out  his  next  re- 
mark entirely  at  hap-hazard,  '  I  have  heard 
that  there  was  a  regular  allowance  settled 
upon  her,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  money 
has  been  paid  besides.' 

Finch  gave  Sam  RaiFerty  a  look  which 
said,  as  plainl}^  as  words  could  do,  '  Have 
you  told  him  this  ?'  Rafferty  understood 
it,  and  answered  at  once. 

'  I  have  heard  nothing    about   it,'  said 
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he;    'perhaps   your    daughter   told    him.' 

'  My  daughter !  Why,  she  knows  no- 
thing— she  has  never  received  a  shilling 
from  her  husband  since  the  early  days  of 
the  marriage.  She  thinks  the  poor  young 
man  has  been  victimised  enough  without 
our  taking  any  more  of  his  money  from 
him/ 

'  How  kind  of  her,'  said  Daly,  shrugging 
bis  shoulders.  '  You  haven't  brought  her 
up  very  well,  Finch.' 

'  It's  her  confounded  obstinacy  that 
ruins  all.  She  mio^ht  2:et  an  allowance 
now — and  one  for  me  besides — if  it  were 
not  for  that.  To  think  of  my  own  child 
condemning  me  to  poverty  when  we  might 
be  rolling  in  riches  !' 

'  Still,  I  suppose  Clavering  has  forked 
out  pretty  liberally  ?' 

'  It  depends  upon  what  you  choose  to 
call  liberality,  Daly.     I  have  had  a  mere 
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trifle  from  him  compared  with  what  I 
deserve,  that  I  know.  It  all  came  in  drib- 
lets, and  it  was  very  hard  to  get,  wasn't  it, 
Sam  ?' 

^  I  suppose  so — you  say  so,'  replied  Sam, 
irritably. 

'  Well,  some  of  it  went  to  pay  debts  ; 
some  of  it  I  dropped  in  little  speculations. 
If  I  had  won,  we  should  all  have  been  well 
off,  so  I  did  my  best.  Whatever  the 
amount  was,  it  all  went.  The  question 
now  is,  how  to  get  more  ?  Your  mother,' 
he  added,  turning  to  Sam,  *  has  left  the 
Castle?' 

He  dwelt  upon  the  last  two  words  with 
the  proud  tone  of  a  man  who  has  a  pro- 
prietary interest  in  a  real  feudal  domain. 

'  She  went  long  ago,'  answered  RaiFerty, 
shortly. 

*  You  mean,  I  suppose,  after  the  murder, 
and  that  was  not  so  very  long  ago.     By- 
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the-by,  Mr.  Daly,  what  a  very  unaccount- 
able affair  that  was  !' 

'  Very,'  said  Daly,  with  a  yawn. 

'  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  an  acquain- 
tance with  my  esteemed  relation,  the  old 
squire,  but  I  could  have  given  him  a 
hint  that  a  little  watchfulness  over  his 
house  would  not  have  been  thrown  away — 
eh,  Sam?' 

'  I  daresay  you  could,'  growled  Rafferty. 

'  But  of  course  he  would  have  paid  no 
attention  to  me.  You  never  liked  him,  I 
believe  ?' 

He  looked  knowingly  at  Rafferty  as  he 
spoke. 

'  I  never  cared  about  him,  one  way  or 
the  other.     Why  should  I  ?' 

'  Exactly ;  and  yet  I  have  heard  you 
make  some  very  ugly  remarks  about 
him.' 

'  Enough  of  this  foolery,'  cried  Rafferty, 
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savagely ;  ^  you  are  not  the  first  person 
who  has  been  at  me  to-day.  You  are  all 
in  a  conspiracy,  I  think.  Suppose  you 
tell  me  what  you  came  here  to  see  me 
about?' 

'  Willingly,  but  I  will  wait  till  you  are 
in  a  better  humour.  We  will  go  out  for  a 
little  turn  together,  and  you  shall  give  me 
some  lunch.  Daly  will  excuse  us,  as  we 
have  business  to  talk  over.' 

W^hen  the  Irishman  had  gone.  Finch 
went  up  to  RaiFerty  and  said  to  him,  in  a 
low  voice, 

'  I  came  to  tell  you,  my  boy,  that  the 
game  is  up.' 

*  Whose  game?' 

'  My  game — your  game — everybody's 
game.  They  know  all  about  the  forgery, 
and  intend  to  prosecute  me.  I  am  afraid 
they  know  all  about  you  too,  and,  if  I  were 
you,  I  should  cut  and  run  while  I  had  the 
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chance.  Placed  as  I  am,  I  cannot  run.  I 
shall  stay  and  see  it  out.' 

'  Y  ou  mean  to  say  that  you  have  split  ?' 
said  Sam,  with  a  white  face. 

'  I  have  told  them  nothing,'  replied 
Finch,  sternly,  'but  I  believe  they  know 
all,  just  the  same.  Take  a  friendly  hint, 
and  go  while  you  can.  I  have  seen  Claver- 
ing  and  that  prying  sneak,  Rufus  Snapper. 
They  mean  to  drag  me  up  for  those 
cheques,  and,  since  Emily  won't  interfere,  I 
don't  see  why  they  should  spare  me.  But 
I  intend  to  take  all  the  chances  ;  when  it 
comes  to  the  worst,  my  girl  will  not  see  her 
father  go  to  jail.  At  least,  I  think  not. 
Anyhow,  I  shall  stand  fast.  Now,  what  do 
you  mean  to  do?' 

'  Leave  me  alone  and  let  me  think  it  out,' 
said  Sam,  opening  the  door.  '  I  wish  I  had 
never  set  eyes  upon  you,  or  your  daughter 
either,'  he  growled,  as  Finch  passed  out. 
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But  Finch,  if  he  heard  the  remark,  was 
not  at  all  discomposed.  He  went  downstairs 
humming  a  lively  air,  while  RaiFerty  turn- 
ed back  into  his  room,  locked  the  door 
carefully,  and  sat  down  motionless  before 
the  fire. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  COLONEL  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

Since  the  day  when  Colonel  Pendleton 
and  his  dauo^hter  had  taken  their  departure 
from  Porthcawl  Castle,  they  had  seldom 
conversed  together  on  the  one  subject 
which  was  uppermost  in  their  minds. 
Soon  after  they  reached  Paris,  the  colonel 
received  a  letter  from  Geoffery  Clavering, 
which  he  read  carefully  more  than  once ; 
but  at  the  time  he  did  not  show  it,  or 
even  say  a  word  about  it,  to  his  daughter. 
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He  hoped  that  she  would  soon  forget  what 
he  still  regarded  as  a  mere  passing  incident 
in  her  life,  and  to  this  end  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  talk  about  it  as  little  as  possible. 
Edith  Pendleton  seemed  only  too  well 
pleased  to  shun  all  reference  to  the  past. 
Her  manner  had  wholly  changed,  as  the 
colonel  told  Rufus  Snapper.  From  being 
full  of  life  and  gaiety,  she  had  become  ab- 
sorbed and  silent,  and  her  father  began 
-also  to  be  taciturn  and  thoughtful.  His 
old  cares  and  anxieties  stalked  out  from 
their  hiding-places,  and  sat  down  by  his 
side,  and  refused  to  be  dislodged.  Edith 
soon  noticed  this,  and  she  was  greatly 
troubled  for  him,  as  he  was  for  her.  She 
startled  him  one  evening  by  making  the 
very  proposal  which  he  was  anxious  above 
all  things  to  carry  out. 

'  Father,'  she  said,  '  could  we  not  go  to 
our  own  home  again  ?     I  have  not  seen  it 
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since  I  was  a  child.     I  think  we  are  both 
tired  of  wandering  about.' 

*Has  that  traitor,  Rufus,  been  putting 
this  idea  into  your  head,  my  child  ?' 

'  He  has  not  said  a  word — why  should 
he?' 

'  Well,  you  will  think  it  very  strange, 
but  T  was  talkinof  to  him  onlv  the  other 
day  about  this  very  matter,  and  telling 
him  hoAv  much  I  lonofed  to  o:et  a  si^^ht  of 
the  poor  old  homestead  again.  And  now 
the  same  wish  seems  to  have  crossed  your 
mind.' 

'  It  has  often  done  so,  but  I  thought  it 
would  vex  you  if  I  mentioned  it.  Many 
unhappy  things  took  place  there,  I  know ; 
but  that  was  all  Ions:  as^o.  We  have  been 
away  so  many  years  !' 

'  I  know  it ;  and  an  old  man,  such  as  T,, 
is  apt  to  g<^i  rather  acute  twinges  of  home- 
sickness everv  now  and  then.     To  be  sure. 
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our  home  was  but  a  sad  one  to  us  at  last, 
but  we  cannot  very  well  get  another  now 
— at  least,  I  cannot.  You  are  young,  and 
can  do  anything.' 

'  Indeed,  I  do  not  feel   as  if  I  could,' 
said  Edith,  with  a  lauo^h,   in  which  there 

/  CD        / 

was  a  dash  of  sadness.  '  There  are  many 
things  I  cannot  do.  But,  at  any  rate,  I 
can  prevent  you  being  kept  a  prisoner 
here,  where  I  am  sure  you  do  not  want  to 
be.  Since  the  poor  squire's  death,  you 
have  been  very  restless,  and  T  often  see 
that  you  long  to  be  off.  Then  why  should 
we  remain  ?' 

^  For  no  reason  in  the  world,'  replied 
the  colonel,  half-pleased  and  half-mystified. 
'  We  are  free  to  go  where  we  like,  and  our 
own  country  is  not  so  bad  a  place,  after 
all.  Poor  Virginia  is  not  lying  bound  and 
gagged,  with  birds  of  prey  all  round  her, 
as  she  was  when  we  were  obliged  to  say 
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good-bye  to  her.  Her  wounds,  like  mine, 
are  at  any  rate  scarred  over.  Yes,  yes,  we 
can  go  back  whenever  we  like — if  it  is  the 
best  thing  to  be  done  under  all  the 
circumstances.' 

The  colonel  was  thinking  aloud  rather 
than  talking  to  his  daughter. 

'  I  am  sure  it  is  the  best  thing,  papa. 
We  ought  to  have  gone  long  ago.' 

'  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  best,' 
acknowledged  the  colonel,  eyeing  his 
dauD-hter  wistfullv,  and  lono^ino:  to  read 
her  heart,  as  perhaps  a  mother  would  have 
done.  *  Is  it  only  of  late,  my  dear,'  he 
said,  gently,  *  that  you  have  wished  to  go 
back  home  ?' 

*  Yes,  papa,  since  we  have  been  here.' 

'  I  understand  ;  we  neither  of  us  like 
this  French  life  verv  much,  that  is  the 
reason  for  your  remembering  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.    When  people  are  not  happy, 
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they  are  sure  to  think  of  their  home ;  it  is 
natural  to  us  all.  We  have  been  like 
dwellers  in  tents,  you  and  I,  since  you 
were  ever  so  small  a  child,  and  that 
was  well  enough  in  England,  for  there 
we  had  good  friends.  But  here  we  are 
strangers ;  I  do  not  know  one  Ameri- 
can in  fifty,  and  have  no  particular  wish 
to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  that  one. 
The  English  people,  too,' — the  colonel  was 
now  speaking  with  rather  more  vivacity 
than  usual,  little  thinking  that  his  daugh- 
ter, young  as  she  was,  understood  per- 
fectly well,  and  saw  that  he  was  only 
trying  to  make  her  believe  that  he  was 
quite  cheerful  and  at  ease — '  they  suit  me 
better  than  the  French.  It  takes  you  a 
mighty  long  time  to  know  the  English 
properly,  but  when  you  know  them 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  like  them.  We 
Americans  go  off  all  at  once — fizz — bang! 
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and  then  it  is  over.  Whether  we  see  an 
old  friend  a2:ain,  or  whether  we  do  not, 
makes  no  diiFerence.' 

'  And  is  that  the  way  you  feel  towards 
poor  Mr.  Snapper?'  said  the  young. girl,  in 
a  mock  tone  of  reproach. 

*Ah,  that  is  a  horse  of  a  very  differ- 
ent colour.  Dear  old  Snapper  !  We  shall 
miss  him,  and  he  us.  We  have  known 
each  other  in  great  trouble  ;  for  that  is  a 
visitor  which  has  come  to  each  in  his  day. 
There  are  ties  between  us  that  nothins^  can 
break.' 

'  And  so  you  think  he  counts  me  as 
nothing  ?  You  flatter  yourself  it  is  all  for 
love  of  you  he  is  with  us  so  much?  Poor, 
simple  papa  !' 

^  Well,  let  us  divide  the  honours,  and 
take  him  back  with  us.  That  paper-mill 
of  ours  has  made  money  enough  by  this 
time,  somebody  else  should    now  have  a 
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turn  at  it.  But  he  will  not  go  just  yet,  so 
3^ou  must  make  up  your  mind  to  wait  a 
little  while.  You  are  not  in  any  parti- 
cular hurry  ?' 

There  was  again  the  wistful  look  in  the 
colonel's  eyes  which  Edith  had  noticed 
before,  and  which  she  could  interpret 
right  well. 

'  I  do  not  want  to  go  anywhere,  unless 
you  wish  to  go  also.' 

'  I  am  anxious  to  return,  my  child,  for 
some  reasons  ;  but  there  are  several  things 
which  must  be  done  first.  And  then,  I 
cannot  feel  quite  sure  how  you  will  like 
it.  So  many  things  have  changed.  It 
will  all  seem  very  small  and  dull,  I  am 
afraid.' 

'  I  can  just  remember  it,  papa.  The 
house  is  very  old-fashioned  and  quaint, 
with  large  trees  all  round  about  it,  and  big 
balconies    almost  as  broad  as  the  rooms. 
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And  then  there  were  the  negroes  ;  but  of 
course  they  have  all  gone.' 

'  Not  all ;  Your  old  nurse  and  her  hus- 
band,  Uncle  Brutus,  are  still  there,  and  a 
few  others.  They  have  always  said  they 
would  wait  till  old  massa  returned ;  but 
the  fact  is  that  old  niassa  has  had  very 
little  idea  of  going  back  any  more — till 
lately.' 

His  voice  sank  as  he  uttered  the  last 
words,  and  he  seemed  once  more  to  be 
about  to  relapse  into  a  brooding  state. 
Edith  went  up  to  him,  and  put  her  hand 
in  his,  and  they  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  too;ether. 

*  1  am  sure  the  place  will  look  lovely 
again,  papa,  and  everybody  will  be  so 
glad  to  see  you.  Mr.  Snapper  must  come 
with  us ;  I  shall  tell  him  so.  That  is 
settled.' 

'  You  can  soon  arrange  Snapper's  affairs 
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for  him,'  said  the  father,  smiling  at  his. 
daughter's  intense  earnestness. 

'  Oh,  yes,  and  everybody  else's,  when  I 
am  in  the  vein,  as  I  am  now.  I  think  our 
national  orators  are  right,  papa — Europe 
is  ''played  out."  We  must  get  to  some 
free  country,  where  our  American  lungs- 
can  expand.  And  then,  you  know,  I 
should  like  to  see  some  of  my  own  country- 
men in  their  native  haunts  ;  they  cannot 
all  be  like  the  droll-looking  persons  we 
see  round  the  courtyards  of  these  hotels.' 

'Oh,  no,  some  of  them  are  quite  civilised,' 
said  the  colonel,  drily. 

'  Then  let  us  go  over  there  and  see 
them,  for  that  kind  seldom  seem  to  come 
here.  We  will  get  up  little  parties,  once 
a  week  or  so — I  suppose  there  is  a  lawn  ?' 

'  Well,  there  is  plenty  of  grass.' 

'  That  is  just  what  you  want  to  make  a 
lawn  out  of.     We  will  get  all  the  pretty 
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^irls  together,  and  all  the  nice  young  men. 
We  shall  easily  find  out  who  they  are  ?' 

'  Oh,  no  difficulty  at  all  about  that,' 
replied  the  colonel,  with  a  twinkle  of  the 
eye. 

'  Then  you  see  how  easily  it  is  managed. 
You  are  sure  you  are  in  earnest,  papa, 
about  wanting  to  go  back  ?' 

'  Well,  I  believe  I  am,'  said  the  colonel, 
not  by  any  means  certain  what  Edith  was 
aiming  at.  '  I  think  I  have  made  up  my 
mind,  thouo^hl  did  not  have  much  thouofht 
about  o;oino;  till — till  these  recent  events 
happened.  Somehow,  they  have  unsettled 
me  very  much.' 

'  So  then,  that  is  what  you  have  been 
thinking  of  all  this  time  without  saying  a 
word  to  me?'  She  spoke  in  a  tone  of 
mock  solemnity,  and  shook  her  finger  at 
him. 

'  Yes,  that  is  it,'  said  the  colonel,  with 
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an  air  of  entire  submission  to  the  court. 
'  But,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  there 
has  been  something  hidden  away  in  your 
thoughts  also  ?' 

'  Oh,  many  things !  But  we  ought  to 
have  come  to  one  another,  and  had  it  all 
out.  When  we  get  away  from  here,  we 
will  neither  talk  nor  think  about  it  any 
more.' 

'  If  you  really  mean  that,  we  cannot  go 
too  soon,'  said  the  colonel,  now  thoroughly 
understanding  everything.  '  Of  course,  I 
have  noticed  that  you  were  not  quite  your- 
self, but  I  knew  that  you  would  come  to 
me  when  you  thought  I  could  help  you  in 
anyway,  and  what  was  the  good  of  coming 
before?  So  we  will  go  back — it  is  full 
time.  I  wish  now  that  I  had  proposed  it 
before.  There  will  be  no  harm  in  our 
going  to  look  at  Pendleton  Grange;  we 
can  but  leave  it  again  if  we  do  not  like  it. 
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Our  family  have  lived  in  it  for  generations, 
Duttino^  on  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there  as  it 
was  wanted,  until  it  seems  to  wander  all 
over  a  big  field.  We  shall  want  the 
furniture  looked  to.' 

'  Do  not  have  anything  done  till  we  get 
back,  father,'  said  Edith,  with  a  good  deal 
more  animation  than  she  had  shown  for 
weeks  past.  '  It  will  be  something  to 
amuse  and  occupy  us.  I  remember  Win- 
chester— we  can  get  everything  there  in 
those  splendid  shops.' 

'  My  poor  child,'  laughed  the  colonel, 
*  you  forget  what  age  you  were  when  you 
saw  the  splendour  of  the  Winchester  shops. 
After  Paris  and  London,  it  is  just  possible 
that  you  may  be  disappointed  with  them. 
And  then,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  little  lonely 
for  you  at  first.' 

*  What  was  it  at  Porthcawl  ?' 

'  True,'  said  the  colonel,  wincing  a  little 
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at  the  sound  of  the  word,  and  yet  glad  that 
at  last  it  had  been  mentioned.  '  True — 
you  seldom  saw  anyone  but  the  poor  old 
squire.  What  a  strange  fate  was  his  !  Do 
you  know,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  throw 
some  light  upon  it — only  you  must  not 
say  a  word  about  it  to  anybody  at  present.' 
'  What !  Have  you  really  found  out 
anything,  papa  ?' 

*  Upon  my  word,  I  think  I  have,'  replied 
the  colonel,  delighted  to  see  that  his 
daughter's  listlessness  was  gone,  and  that 
there  was  even  a  little  colour  in  her  cheeks. 
*  I  have  been  at  work  on  a  little  idea  of 
my  own,  and,  if  I  am  right,  my  friend 
Roland  Clavering  lost  his  life  because  he 
was  supposed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  another 
man  becoming  rich.' 

'  And  you  have  never  told  me  a  word  of 
this  !' 

*  Because  I  was  not  sure,  and  I  am  not 
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quite  sure  now,  although  I  feel  a  little 
nearer  to  it  than  I  was.  At  any  rate,  I 
should  like  to  see  what  it  all  comes  to 
before  we  go  away — if  we  ever  do  go.' 

'  Oh,  but  that  is  decided.  Yon  do  not 
mean  to  say  you  were  not  in  earnest  about 
it?' 

'  I  was  very  much  in  earnest.' 

'  So  was  1- — therefore  we  shall  go,  and 
very  soon,  I  hope.  You  will  find  plenty  to 
do  at  home,  and  we  shall  both  be  better  off 
there.' 

'  Well,  we  must  talk  it  over  a  little 
more  another  day,  and  break  it  gently 
to  Eufus.' 

*  He  must  do  as  1  tell  him,  papa ! 
We  take  him  with  us,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  must  be  one  of  the  family. 
We  will  all  three  open  a  plantation  on  a 
new  principle.  Better  anything  than  to 
sink  into  this  useless  life  here.' 
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She  spoke  with  a  feverish  energy  which 
did  not  escape  her  father's  notice. 

'  It  is  because  you  are  not  quite  yourself 
just  now,  Edith,  that  you  talk  like  this.  If 
we  once  settled  down  in  Virginia,  it  would 
not  be  an  easy  matter  to  uproot  everything 
again,  and  come  back  here.' 

^  I  should  never  want  to  come  back.' 

*  Not  to  see  any  of  your  friends?'  said 
the  colonel,  regarding  her  anxiously. 

'  Who  is  there  that  we  care  very  much 
for — except — '  she  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  looked  up  at  her  father  with  a 
trustful  smile — '  except  Geoffrey.' 

'  You  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  of 
him  since  we  left  Porthcawl?'  asked  the 
colonel,  with  the  relief  of  a  man  who  feels 
that  the  worst  is  passing  over. 

'  Yes,  papa — how  could  I  help  that  ? 
So  friendly  as  we  have  all  been  together, 
and  so  sad  as  he  is  now  !     If  you  had  seen 
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that  dreadful  woman,  you  would  have 
been  shocked.  She  could  not  have  looked 
like  that  when  Geoffrey  married  her.' 

^They  say  she  was  pretty  enough  then, 
althouo^h  much  older  than  he.  I  have  seen 
her — she  is  the  woman  I  met  in  that  queer 
place  in  the  city.' 

*  But  you  had  no  idea  who  she  was?' 

*  I  only  knew  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  worthless  impostor.  What  a  pretty 
set  for  the  son  of  Roland  Claverins^  to  be- 
come  entangled  with.  The  boy  must  have 
been  mad  !' 

'  It  is  because  he  was  a  boy,  papa — you 
must  not  blame  him,  as  if  he  had  only  just 
done  it.  He  was  so  much  away  from  home, 
and  so  left  to  himself.  If  these  were 
cunning,  wicked  people,  they  could  do  what 
they  liked  with  him.' 

'They  luere  and  they  did'  said  the 
colonel,  with  a  little  orpoan.     ^  It  is  a  o^ood 
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thing  that  his  father  never  knew  of  it.  If 
this  had  been  told  to  him,  the  assassin's 
knife  would  not  have  been  necessary.  A 
man  so  proud  would  never  have  survived 
the  news  of  such  a  marriage.' 

'And  yet  there  was  his  own  marriage, 
papa — was  not  that  a  little  strange  ?' 

'  So  it  was ;  I  verily  believe  these  things 
run  in  families  sometimes.  Geoffrey  was 
driven  from  home  by  the  squire's  second 
wife,  and  you  see  what  misery  has  come 
of  it!' 

'Do  you  think,  then,'  said  the  young 
girl,  with  a  somewhat  faltering  voice,  '  that 
Geoffrey  is  unhappy  ?' 

'Think,'  said  the  colonel,  vehemently, 
for  his  feelings  now  got  the  upper  hand, 
'  Think,  do  you  say?  Why,  the  poor  young 
fellow  is  driven  to  despair  about  it.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  more  wretched  man 
in  all  England  to-day,  and  he  has  good 
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cause  to  be  so.  How  is  it  possible  for  him 
to  live  with  these  people  ?  The  man — her 
father — is  a  terror  even  to  think  of;  one 
of  the  men  who  ought  not  to  be  at  large. 
This  marriage  was  a  plot  concocted  for  his 
own  benefit,  and,  now  that  Geoffrey  is  rich, 
is  it  likely  he  will  give  him  up  ?  As  for 
the  woman ' 

^  Where  has  she  gone,  papa?' 

'  Back  to  her  precious  father.  Geoffrey 
has  written  all  about  it  to  me,  poor  fellow  ! 
He  tries  to  bear  up,  but  I  know  that  he  is 
a  broken  man.  He  offered  to  provide  a 
suitable  home  for  his  wife,  and  she  never 
even  answered  his  letter.  Geoffrey  will 
have  to  go  abroad  somewhere  and  shut  up 
his  house.  He  told  me  part  of  the  dismal 
story  before  we  left  Porthcawl,  but  he  has 
told  me  more  since  then  in  a  letter.' 

'  Tell  me  all  about  it  too,'  said  the  young 
girl,  with  all  her  old  animation. 
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*  Evidently/  thought  the  colonel,  'this 
talk  will  not  do  her  any  harm — we  might 
as  well  get  it  over  and  done  at  once.' 

'  Well,  my  dear,'  he  said,  '  I  need  not  go 
into  the  whole  of  it  now,  but  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  Geoffrey  has  behaved — well, 
rashly^  perhaps,  but  not  dishonourably,'' 

^  Oh,  I  was  very  sure  of  that,  papa.' 

'  The  dishonour  has  been  all  on  the 
other  side.  Finch  was  and  is  a  scoundrel; 
his  daughter  is  not  so  bad,  I  hope,  but 
there  are  many  questionable  circumstances 
in  her  case,  too.  She  must  have  had  an 
attachment  of  some  kind  to  another  man 
at  the  very  time  of  the  marriage,  for,  after 
a  little  while,  she  actually  ran  away  from 
Geoffrey  and  wrote  to  ask  his  forgiveness, 
and  assured  him  she  would  never  trouble 
him  again !  He  had  not  seen  her  for 
several  years  until  she  presented  herself  at 
Porthcawl  that  day.     But  the  father  took 
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care  Geoffrey  should  not  forget  him  !  He 
has  plundered  him  remorselessly  all  the 
way  through.' 

*  But  what  made  this  man  write  to  you, 
papa  ?' 

'I  suppose  he  was  curious  to  see  me,  and 
then,  I  remember,  he  asked  several  ques- 
tions about  you.  I  fancy  I  begin  to  un- 
derstand it  now.  He  had  heard  a  good 
deal  about  us  from  that  fellow  Kafferty, 
and  perhaps  he  began  to  think  that  ' — here 
the  colonel  suddenly  checked  himself:  'but 
who  can  tell  what  such  a  rascal  did  or  did 
not  think?  Xo  doubt  he  was  hatching 
this  scheme  of  brino;ino;  a  o^reat  scandal 
upon  all  our  heads  even  then,  and  I  thought 
he  was  merely  trying  to  get  money  out  of 
me.' 

.    '  Then  Geoffrey  was  surprised  to  see  this 
woman  at  the  Castle  ?' 

'  Surprised,  my  dear  child?     I  think  an 
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earthquake  would  have  surprised  him  less, 
for  she  had  never  molested  him  before. 
He  paid  her  an  ample  allowance  through 
her  father,  and  that  was  all  she  cared  for. 
It  was  the  father  Avho  set  her  on  to  do 
this,  and  in  some  way  or  other  I  hope  he 
will  meet  with  his  deserts.' 

'  And  she — Geoffrey's  wife  ' — the  colonel 
could  see  what  an  effort  it  cost  his  daugh- 
ter to  utter  these  words,  bravely  as  she 
strove  to  conceal  it — '  she  is  with  her 
father,  you  say  ?  Did  she  leave  the  Castle 
soon  ?' 

'  My  dear,  she  had  gone  long  before  we 
left  the  place.  She  only  came  to  do  mis- 
chief, and,  having  done  as  much  as  she 
could,  off  she  went.' 

'  I  see  now,'  said  the  young  girl,  drawing 
a  long  breath. 

*  Yes,  that  was  it,'  assented  her  father, 
for  he  divined  her  thought.  '  The  wretched 
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woman  never  cared  for  him,  or  she  could 
not  have  acted  as  she  did.  But  she  in- 
tended this  as  a  great  surprise — a  shock 
— to  you^  and  v^ith  that  she  was  satis- 
fied.' 

'  But  why  had  she  any  animosity  towards 
me  ?' 

*  Because/  replied  the  colonel,  fidgetting 
about, — '  one  can  scarcely  tell — she  may 
have  been  told  things — that  you  and 
Geoffrey  were  great  friends,  and  so  on.' 

These  sentences  passed  from  the  colonel's 
lips  in  a  disjointed  fashion,  but  his  daugh- 
ter had  sufficient  penetration  to  fill  up  the 
blanks,  and  her  eyes  sparkled. 

'  Poor  Geoffrey  !'  she  said.  ^  You  will 
see  him,  papa,  and  let  him  know  how  deep 
is  our  sympathy  for  him — that  there  is  no 
other  feeling  in  our  hearts  towards  him. 
He  might  think  we  were  estranged  from 
him — ^you  will  tell  him  it  is  not  so  ?' 

VOL.  III.  H 
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'He  understands  that,  my  child,'  said  the 
colonel,  gently,  and  feeling  more  at  ease  in 
his  mind  than  he  had  done  for  a  long  time 
past.  '  You  are  a  good,  brave  girl,  and  I 
have  been  a  poor  sort  of  father  not  to 
have  had  more  confidence  in  you.  I  might 
have  known  how  you  would  have  acted, 

but  the  truth  is,  I  thought '  the  colonel 

paused  ;  somehow  he  did  not  like  to  tell 
his  child  what  he  thought.  But  she  stood 
up  before  him,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  mock 
reproach, 

'  Then  you  must  not  think  such  things 
again,  papa,  or  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Snapper  to 
adopt  me  as  his  child.' 

'  Well,  that  would  be  no  great  punish- 
ment to  him  I' 

'  But  to  you?' 

*  Oh,  I  should  come  and  see  you  pretty 
much  the  same  as  I  do  now.  Call  it  Rufus's 
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house  or  mine,  it  seems  to  make  no 
difference.' 

'Then  you  understand  the  compact?' 

'  Perfectly !'  exclaimed  the  delighted 
colonel. 

'  And  there  are  to  be  no  more  mysteries 
between  us?' 

'  Not  the  ghost  of  one.* 

'  Then  that  will  do.  Now  get  ready  to 
take  me  to  the  theatre,  and  we  will  both 
be  as  happy  as  we  used  to  be.' 

'  You  are  sure  that  you  feel  so  ?' 

He  drew  her  face  towards  his,  and 
looked  hard  and  lovingly  into  her  eyes. 

'  Entirely  sure  !  Only  we  must  go  back 
to  Virginia.' 

'  Anywhere  you  like  !' 

'  So  then,'  thought  the  colonel,  as  he 
dressed  for  dinner,  '  the  wound  will  heal  ! 
No  man  can  ever  understand  any  woman, 

h2 
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not  even  if  she  is  his  own  dauo^hter  !  Well, 
that  being  settled,  I  shall  have  time  to 
attend  to  that  other  affair — and  the  sooner 
the  better.  To-morrow,  then,  my  dear 
Rufus,  your  eyes  shall  be  opened !' 
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CHAPTER  V. 


PREPARING  A  NET. 


Mr.  Rufus  Snapper  was  waiting  in  the 
colonel's  room  to  have  his  eyes  opened, 
and  he  was  not  kept  long.  His  old  friend 
had  sent  for  him  early  in  the  morning,  and 
begged  him  to  come  at  once.  Snapper  was 
at  the  hotel  before  the  messenger  had  time 
to  get  back. 

'  It  is  not  about  Edith  ?'  said  he,  direct- 
ly he  saw  the  colonel. 

'  It  is  not ;  she  is  all  right.' 

*  Better  than  she  has  been  of  late  ?' 

'  Better  than  I  have  seen  her  since  the 
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beginning  of  all  those  tragic  days  at  Porth- 
cawl.  No,  it  is  not  about  her — it  is  about 
the  murder  of  the  old  squire  !' 

'  Ah !'  exclaimed  Snapper,  as  he  took  off 
his  gloves  slowly,  and  moved  a  chair  close 
to  the  table. 

'  You  have  your  own  theory  about  that, 
Rufus,  and  so  have  I.  That  much  we  have 
known  all  along.  Very  well — the  time  has 
come  when  you  must  give  up  your  theory, 
and  adopt  mine.' 

'  Indeed !'  said  Snapper,  grimly. 

'  We  might  have  had  this  talk  before, 
but  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  think  about, 
and  everything  but  my  child  has  been 
driven  out  of  my  head.  Now  let  us  recall 
what  happened  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
and  then  I  will  tell  you  the  conclusions  I 
have  reached.' 

^Very  good,'  said  Snapper,  confident 
that  the  colonel  was  on  a  false  scent.     ^  I 
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remember  most  of  the  incidents,  I  suspect, 
but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  remind  me  of 
them.' 

*  You  recollect,  then,  that  on  that  ^night 
Eoland  Clavering  went  to  his  room  rather 
earlier  than  usual,  and  that  his  wife  saw 
him  about  eleven  o'clock.  He  was  then 
reading.  Some  time  after  that,  one  of  the 
servants  who  was  passing  the  door  heard 
the  squire  talking — he  heard  two  voices 
distinctly,  one  of  which  he  did  not 
recognise.' 

'  I  never  believed  him.* 

'  I  think  he  w^as  mistaken,  although  the 
squire  might  have  been  talking  aloud  to 
himself,  as  he  had  the  habit  of  doing. 
Anyhow,  nothing  more  was  heard  until 
that  dreadful  cry  rang  through  the  house 
— a  cry  I  never  can  forget !  It  was  a  long 
time  even  after  that  before  we  found  what 
had    happened.      The    squire    had    been 
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killed — killed  almost  immediately.  There 
could  have  been  no  struggle — there  was 
but  time  for  the  doomed  man  to  utter  the 
cries  I  heard.  You  and  I  searched  every- 
where for  some  trace  of  the  murderer,  and 
we  found  none,  except  that  knife.' 

'  And  there  was  no  mark  of  any  kind  on 
that.' 

'  So  we  all  thought.  The  police  took  the 
knife  away  with  them,  and  I  thought  no 
more  about  it  until  the  idea  came  into  my 
head  which  I  have  ever  since  been  slowly 
working  out.  When  that  idea  first  oc- 
curred to  me,  I  went  to  the  police-station, 
and  asked  them  to  let  me  look  at  the 
knife  again.  The  inspector  took  me  into 
his  private  office,  and  we  had  a  little  chat 
together. 

'  "  No  news  yet,  inspector?"  I  said. 

' "  Not  a  scrap,  colonel.  The  London 
men  have  been  down,  but  they  areas  much 
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in  the  dark  as  we  are.  My  belief  is  that 
none  of  our  people  round  about  here  had 
anything  to  do  with  it — the  thing  was  done 
by  a  stranger.  What  puzzles  me  most  is 
that  nothing  in  the  house  was  touched. 
Where's  the  motive  for  the  murder  ?  That's 
the  mystery." 

'  "  You  forget  one  thing,"  I  said,  "  and 
that  is  that  I  got  up  directly  I  heard  the 
cries,  and  went  over  part  of  the  house, 
opening  and  shutting  several  doors.  The 
noise  I  must  have  made  alarmed  the 
murderer,  and  he  went  oif  without  the 
booty,  if  he  had  come  for  that." 

*"Why,  what  else  could  \iq  have  come 
for,  colonel?" 

'  "  It  might  have  been  some  one  with  a 
grudge  against  the  poor  squire !"  said  I, 
to  draw  the  man  out. 

'  "  No  one  about  here,"  said  the  inspec- 
tor,   emphatically.     '*I    don't    deny    that 
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times  have  been  hard  with  many  of  our 
people,  but  we  haven't  got  into  the  way 
yet  of  paying  rent  with  the  knife  and 
pistol.  But  you  want  to  see  the  knife, 
sir?  Of  course,  there  is  no  objection  to 
that." 

'  The  inspector  now  unlocked  a  drawer, 
took  out  the  knife,  and  handed  it  to  me.  I 
examined  it  afresh,  and,  as  I  suspected, 
among  the  scratches  that  at  first  I  had 
noticed  only  in  a  general  way,  there  were 
two  or  three  which  could  not  have  been 
made  by  accident.  These  were  the  marks 
Avhich  kept  continually  recurring  to  me 
w^henever  I  thought  of  the  murder ;  I 
seemed  to  see  shapes  and  forms  in  them 
w^hich  none  of  us  noticed  at  the  time. 
Strange  to  say,  I  saw  them  more  than  once 
very  distinctly  in  my  sleep.  That  was  why 
I  went  back  to  look  at  the  knife  again. 
Well,  I  turned  it  over  and  over,  examining 
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every  inch  of  it,  and  it  did  not  take  very 
long  this  time  to  see  that  the  marks  which 
had  been  so  dancing  about  in  my  brain 
really  represented  a  letter — an  initial — cut 
some  years  ago,  and  with  various  flourishes 
and  strokes  round  about  and  even  across  it 
— perhaps  intended  to  disguise  or  obliterate 
it.  But  I  could  make  out  the  letter — I 
will  show  you  how  it  all  looked.' 

The  colonel  took  a  piece  of  paper  and 
a  pencil,  and  drew  an  outline  of  the 
various  marks  which  he  had  seen  on  the 
knife. 

'  Can  you  make  anything  out  of  that?* 
he  said,  pushing  the  paper  across  to  Snap- 
per, who  examined  it  minutely. 

'  It  looks  like  the  letter ' 

'  Just  so,'  interrupted  the  colonel,  hur- 
riedly, '  but  do  not  mention  it  aloud,  here 
or  anywhere  else,  for  walls  have  ears,  and 
my  only  chance  of  success  is  to  keep  every- 
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thing  dark.  I  want  to  follow  up  this 
thread  without  saying  a  word  to  anyone 
but  you.  If  I  turn  out  to  be  wrong,  go 
on  with  your  own  line,  and  I  will  do  what 
I  can  to  help  you.  First  of  all,  I  want  you 
to  help  me  P 

'  You  know  very  well  T  will  do  that,'  said 
Snapper,  promptly, '  whether  you  are  right 
or  wrong.' 

*  Do  you  think  you  could  go  down  to 
Liverpool  ?  The  man  I  want  is  there — he 
went  only  yesterday,  according  to  my  in- 
formation^ but  I  want  to  be  quite  sure  of 
it.  I  cannot  go  at  present  for  various 
reasons.     Will  you  go  for  me  ?' 

'  To  the  other  end  of  the  world  if  need 
be.' 

'To-day?' 

'  To-day  or  any  other  day.  Surely  you 
need  not  ask  these  questions  ?  What  is  it 
I  am  to  do?' 
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'Go  to  a  certain  address  which  I  shall 
give  you,  and  find  out  if  a  certain  person  is 
there.     His  name ' 

'  Write  it  down  with  the  address  before 
I  go,'  said  Snapper  ;  *as  you  said  just  now, 
walls  have  ears.' 

'  If  my  surmise  is  correct,  you  will  tele- 
graph just  one  word  to  me,  and  I  will  join 
you  at  once.' 

'  And  then  you  will  leave  the  police  to 
do  the  rest  ?' 

'  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  not  say  a  word 
to  them  about  it.  If  I  were  to  do  so, 
depend  upon  it  the  owner  of  that  knife 
would  escape  me  yet,  and  I  do  not  intend 
that  he  shall  escape.  Besides,  he  has 
aroused  my  curiosity ;  I  want  to  have  it 
out  with  him  alone.' 

'  You  surelv  do  not  mean  to  tackle  him 
single-handed  ?' 

'That    is    my   intention,'    replied    the 
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colonel,  smiling  at  his  friend's  solemn  face. 
'  Never  did  the  old  adage  about  too  many 
cooks  apply  more  strictly  than  it  does  to 
this  business.  Single-handed  is  the  only 
way.  If  I  take  more  hands  than  my  own, 
he  will  slip  through  them ;  if  he  slips 
through  mine,'  added  the  colonel,  with 
the  old  war-like  look  in  his  eyes,  '  why, 
T  shall  never  know  anything  about  it.' 

^  He  means,'  thought  Snapper,  '  that  he 
will  either  take  this  man,  or  that  the  man 
shall  kill  him.  I  know  him  well  enough 
not  to  attempt  to  change  his  decision.' 

But  he  sat  thinking  the  matter  over 
very  seriously,  the  colonel  looking  on 
apparently  half-amused. 

'  And  so  that  fellow  Finch  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  it  ?'  remarked  Snapper, 
presently. 

'  No  more  than  you  had.     That  letter  of 
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his  to  me  was  a  part  of  tlie  blackmailing 
operation  against  Geoffrey.  He  meant  to 
follow  it  up,  no  doubt,  but  the  murder 
came  and  changed  all  his  plans.  He  may 
just  have  suspected  that  some  mischief  was 
in  the  wind,  but  he  is  not  the  sort  of 
scoundrel  who  takes  any  great  risks.  He 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  murder.' 

'  There  were  two  in  it,  I  am  sure.  You 
believe  you  have  found  one,  and  you  guess 
the  other  ?' 

'  I  see  what  you  mean,'  replied  the 
colonel,  briefly  ;  *  we  will  talk  of  that  an- 
other day,  if  you  like.  In  the  meantime, 
let  us  make  sure  of  number  one.  There 
is  the  address  I  spoke  about  just  now' — 
he  handed  Snapper  a  slip  of  paper — *  and 
the  few  particulars  I  want  you  to  find  out 
for  me.  I  may  hear  from  you  by  to-morrow 
night  ?' 
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*  If  the  thing  is  to  be  clone,  depend  upon 
it  you  shall.' 

'  Good.  Now  slip  away  quietly,  and  let 
no  one  even  suspect  where  you  are  going. 
To-morrow  night  I  shall  expect  to  get  a 
message.' 

Snapper  nodded,  and  was  gone — but  the 
morrow  came  and  went,  and  no  tidings 
arrived  from  him.  It  was  the  middle  of 
the  next  day  before  a  telegram  was  placed 
in  the  colonel's  hand — a  telegram  contain- 
ing the  single  word,  '  Come !'  He  had 
prepared  everything  for  his  sudden  de- 
parture, and  not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
obeying  the  summons. 

Rufus  Snapper  was  waiting  for  him  at 
the  Liverpool  station.  Very  few  words 
passed  between  them  until  they  reached 
the  hotel,  where  the  Philadelphian,  with 
his  customary  regard  for  comfort,  had 
installed  himself  in  a  couple  of  the  best 
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rooms  in    the   house.      Then    the  colonel 
said,  quietly, 

*  You  have  found  him  ?' 

*  I  have — but  it  was  not  an  easy  matter. 
He  was  not  at  the  address  you  gave  me, 
and  the  people  there  pretended  they  had 
never  heard  of  him.  Liverpool  is  an  awk- 
ward place  to  run  a  man  to  earth  in — 
rather  worse  than  London,  I  should  think. 
I  almost  despaired.  However,  here  you 
are,  and  that's  a  sure  sign  that  I  know 
where  /^^  is.' 

*  And  he  does  not  intend  to  stay  here 
long,  I  take  it  ?' 

'  He  goes  to  New  York  to-morrow — 
Saturday.' 

'  Well,  but  I  really  must  be  consulted 
about  that,'  said  the  colonel,  with  a  laugh. 
*  He  has  had  his  own  way  a  long  time  ; 
it  is  time  we  had  a  little  reckoning 
together.' 

i^OL.  in.  I 
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'  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  now. 
The  man  suspects  nothing — even  if  he  saw 
me  here,  he  would  never  dream  what  I 
had  come  for.  He  knows  I  am  frequently 
here.' 

'But  he  has  not  seen  you?' 

'  Have  no  fears — I  have  kept  out  of  his 
way.' 

'  Excellent !  Now  listen,  my  dear 
Rufus !  I  intend  to  go  alone  to  this 
man — that  I  told  you  from  the  first.' 

'  Why  in  the  world  should  I  not  go  with 
you?' 

'  Because  I  mean  to  do  it  all  myself,'  re- 
plied the  colonel,  laughing  slightly  again. 
'  I  am  selfish,  you  see,  and  will  not  let  any- 
body into  this  little  project  of  mine.  But 
I  tell  you  what  you  shall  do,'  he  added, 
seeing  that  the  Philadelphian  looked  ob- 
stinate as  well  as  dissatisfied,  '  you  shall 
go  with  me  to  the  house  where  our  friend 
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is,  and,  if  you  are  particularly  anxious 
about  nie,  you  shall  wait  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  till  I  rejoin  you.  If  he 
comes  out  before  me,  or  without  me,  1 
give  you  leave  to  interfere — not  else  !  Is 
that  agreed?' 

^  I  don't  much  like  it,  but  I  suppose  it 
must  be  as  you  wish,'  replied  Snapper, 
reluctantly. 

'  That  is  just  it,'  said  the  colonel,  press- 
ino^  his  friend's  hand.  '  I  have  arran^^ed 
everything  for  the  best.  Let  me  see — it  is 
eight  o'clock  now.  We  will  have  some- 
thing to  eat  and  start  in  an  hour.  Will 
that  suit  you  ?' 

They  sat  down  to  the  ^ table  together, 
but  very  little  more  was  said  until  the 
hour  had  expired. 


i2 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  BIRD  IS  CAUGHT. 


A  DRIZZLING  rain  was  falling  when  they 
went  out  into  the  streets,  and  Snapper 
shivered  as  he  looked  around  him. 

'  I  hate  this  place,'  he  said  ;  '  it  is  dirty, 
it  is  full  of  dilapidated  men  and  women, 
and  it  reeks  of  gin.  Every  second  house 
in  it  seems  to  be  a  drinking-den.  It  was 
the  first  place  in  the  world  where  I  ever 
saw  a  drunken  woman.' 

But  the  colonel  walked  by  his  side,  silent 
and  thoughtful,  and  thus   they  went   on 
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until  they  reached  a  street  in  a  part  of 
Liverpool  which  Colonel  Pendleton  had 
never  seen  before.  Snapper,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  stopped  before  a  clean 
and  unpretending  house,  outside  of  which 
there  was  a  sio;n  denotino^  that  it  was  a 
temperance  hotel. 

'  You  would  scarcely  suppose  that  this 
was  the  place  of  his  choice,  but  I  daresay 
he  likes  to  be  out  of  the  way.  His  room 
is  on  the  first  floor — number  seven.' 

'  A  fateful  number !'  said  the  colonel, 
and  he  made  a  sign  of  adieu  to  his 
companion. 

A  woman  dressed  in  black  was  standing 
at  the  door,  and  she  scrutinised  the  colonel 
closely  as  he  passed.  He  took  off  his  hat, 
and  went  his  way  up  the  stairs.  Rufus 
Snapper  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
street,  and  turned  the  corner  sharply. 
Then  he  lingered  about  for  a  few  minutes 
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until  a  thought  suddenly  struck  him,  and 
he  hailed  a  passing  cab.  The  driver  looked 
curiously  at  him  when  he  received  his 
instructions,  but  he  did  as  he  was  told — he 
drove  to  the  nearest  police-station. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Pendleton  had  found 
the  room  he  was  in  search  of — a  room  in  a 
corner,  at  the  end  of  a  passage.  For  a 
single  moment  he  stood  at  the  door  as  if 
in  uncertainty,  then  he  held  himself  erect 
and  rapped  gently  with  his  stick.  A  voice 
from  within  muttered  something  which 
might  or  might  not  be  construed  as  an  in- 
vitation to  enter.  The  colonel  placed  his 
own  interpretation  upon  it,  opened  the 
door,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
powerful,  determined-looking  man  in  his 
shirt-sleeves.  He  had  evidently  been  in- 
terrupted in  the  work  of  packing  a  large 
trunk. 

The  two  stood  looking  silently  at  each 
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other,  at  first  without  a  movement  on 
either  side.  Then  the  colonel  noticed  that 
the  man's  eye  ran  rapidly  to  a  chair  by 
the  bedside,  and  on  that  chair  he  observed 
a  revolver.  The  occupant  of  the  room  was 
aware  that  the  colonel  saw  everythino^ ; 
he  threw  his  towel  carelessly  over  the 
revolver,  and  looked  hard  at  the  intruder. 

'  Evidently  you  have  made  some  mis- 
take,' said  he,  a  little  superciliously. 

^No  mistake,'  replied  the  colonel,  layino; 
his  hat  and  stick  upon  the  table,  '  if,  as  I 
believe,  your  name  is — Patrick  Daly  !' 

The  Irishman  was  astonished,  and  he 
turned  half-involuntarily  towards  the 
chair.  But  the  colonel  was  so  calm  and 
so  self-possessed  that  he  almost  disarmed 
suspicion.    Daly  looked  doubtfully  at  him. 

'You  seem  to  know  my  name,  at  any 
rate.  Perhaps  you  will  now  condescend  to 
tell  me  your  business.' 
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*  Yes,  for  we  have  something  to  say  to 
each  other.  My  name  is  Pendleton — 
Colonel  Pendleton.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  of  me  T 

'  I  believe  I  have,'  replied  Daly,  and  a 
dark  look  passed  over  his  face.  *  You  are 
a  friend  of  Sam  Rafferty's — is  it  through 
him  that  you  are  here?' 

'  I  do  not  even  know  the  gentleman — 
except  by  name.' 

They  were  now  watching  each  other 
closely ;  both  were  aware  that  serious  work 
was  before  them. 

*  He  talks  as  if  he  had  met  you  at  that 
place  in  Wales — what's  the  name  of  it?' 

'  Porthcawl  Castle,  perhaps,'  said  the 
colonel,  with  studied  emphasis. 

Daly  laid  one  hand  upon  the  table,  and 
the  colonel  saw  that  his  pale  lips  were 
tightly  compressed,  and  that  his  firm  jaw 
was  set. 
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'  It  would  be  agreeable  to  ine  to  sit 
down,'  said  the  colonel,  pleasantly — *  especi- 
ally if  you  will  do  the  same.' 

For  an  instant,  tbe  Irishman  did  not 
move  ;  there  was  a  fierce  expression  in  his 
eyes  which  might  have  led  anyone  to  fear 
that  he  was  meditating  a  sudden  spring 
upon  his  visitor.  The  colonel  was  either 
unconscious  or  indifferent. 

Daly  took  a  chair,  and  placed  it  almost 
within  reach  of  the  colonel.  Then  he 
made  a  movement  towards  the  door,  and 
said,  in  a  low  voice, 

'We  had  better  be  undisturbed,  and  the 
only  way  to  make  sure  of  that  is — to  lock 
the  door.' 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

'The  very  thing  I  should  have  sug- 
gested,' said  the  imperturbable  colonel. 
*  We  do  not  want  any  listeners  present  at 
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our  little  conference — at  least,  you  do  not. 
To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference.' 

'  You  are  very  mysterious  ;  no  doubt  I 
shall  understand  you  presently.' 

'  It  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  you  do 
not.' 

'  Well,  then,  begin !'  Daly  spoke  in  a 
more  insolent  tone  than  he  had  yet  used, 
and  his  fingers  were  playing  impatiently 
upon  the  table.  ^  What  is  your  business 
with  me  ?  I  have  an  appointment  in  half- 
an-hour.' 

'  You  will  have  to  break  it,  I  am  afraid/ 
said  the  colonel,  gravely. 

^  It  will  not  be  for  you  that  I  break  it^ 
anyway  !' 

^  We  shall  see.'  The  colonel  slightly 
inclined  his  head  as  he  spoke.  ^  The  fact 
is  that  I  have  made  another  appointment 
for  you  !' 

'  The    deuce   you   have !'    and    as    the 
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Irishman    uttered  the    words    he  laughed 
heartily. 

'  It  is  so,  as  you  will  see.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  you  look  u^Jon  it  with  so  much 
good  humour.  Now  let  us  com.e  to  what 
we  have  to  do,  and  get  it  over  as  soon  as 
possible.     Your  friend  Rafferty ' 

*Ah!'  murmured  Daly,  clenching  his 
fist ;  ^  I  knew  fast  enough  where  you  had 
come  from  !' 

'  I  have  never  even  seen  Rafi'erty.' 

*Nor  heard  from  him  either,  I  suppose,' 
said  Daly,  scornfully. 

'  No,  nor  heard  from  him.  But  I  know 
some  things  about  him — and  you.  I  know, 
for  instance,  that  he  and  you  once  went 
to  Porthcawl  Castle  together.' 

'What  of  it?' 

*  We  will  come  to  that  presently.  Now 
Raiferty  owed  you  a  good  deal  of  money^ 
and  always  led  you  to  believe  that,  when 
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the  old  squire  died,  he  could  pay  you 
back  with  good  interest.  1  have  no  doubt 
he  believed  it  himself.' 

^  Why  are  you  taking  the  trouble  to 
tell  me  all  this  ?  Do  you  think  it  is  any 
news  ?' 

*  RaiFerty  could  get  nothing  more  from 
his  mother,'  continued  the  colonel,  not 
heeding  the  interruption,  '  and  Ms  resources 
were  consequently  gone — so  were  yours. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  until 
Mrs.  Clavering  came  into  the  money  which 
she  expected  at  the  squire's  death.  There- 
fore there  were  two  persons  at  least  who 
were  rather  anxious  that  the  poor  squire 
should  not  live  very  long.' 

'  You  may  put  me  down  as  one,'  said 
Daly,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  was  im- 
patient to  cut  short  all  discussion. 

*  Precisely.  And  your  friend  Mr.  RafFerty 
as  the  other.' 
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'  Now  is  all  this  rigmarole  bringing  you. 
nearer  the  end  of  your  business  ?'  inter- 
posed Daly,  haughtily. 

'Perceptibly  nearer;  have  patience  for 
but   a  few   moments   longer.     As    I    was 


saying 

'  I  wanted  my  money,'  broke  in  Daly 
again.  '  Quite  natural  too.  If  anybody 
owed  you  as  much,  you  'would  be  anxious 
to  get  it.  We  are  all  alike  w^here  money 
is  concerned.  Now  that  old  fool  at  Porth- 
cawl  was  keeping  me  out  of  my  own.  So 
it  seemed  then,^  he  added,  by  an  after- 
thought. '  I  did  not  know  so  much  about 
it  as  I  do  now.' 

'  More's  the  pity,'  replied  the  colonel, 
with  a  sigh.  '  If  you  had  known,  my 
poor  old  friend  would  not  have  died  that 
night !' 

Again  Daly  made  a  sudden  movement 
which  was  ominous  of  mischief     He  had 
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now  shifted  himself  nearer  to  the  chair 
by  the  bed  on  which  the  revolver  was 
placed.  The  colonel  noticed  it,  but  he 
did  not  change  his  attitude.  He  was  simply 
watchful,  as  he  had  been  from  the  first — 
w^atchful  and  resolved. 

'  You  went  to  Porthcawl  Castle,'  he 
resumed,  '  once  with  Rafferty,  and  once 
without  him.  What  happened  when  your 
companion  was  with  you,  need  not  concern 
us  now.  It  is  to  the  other  occasion  that  I 
want  you  to  cast  your  thoughts  back.' 

^  Well,  go  on,'  said  Daly,  huskily. 

'  Rafferty  was  not  asked  to  accompany 
you.  He  did  not  even  know  at  the  time 
that  you  had  gone.  But  afterwards,  when 
all  the  world  was  talking  about  what  had 
happened,  he  suspected  the  truth,  and  you 
knew  that  he  did.  It  was  imprudent  of 
you  to  let  him  see  that,'  said  the  colonel, 
in  a  sort  of  aside. 
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*  I  wish  I  had  him  here  now  !'  muttered 
Daly,  grinding  his  teeth. 

'  I  tell  you  again,  he  is  not  the  cause  of 
my  coming  to  see  you  to-day.  Still,  I 
cannot  deny  that  you  placed  yourself  to 
some  extent  in  his  hands.  That  is  why 
you  did  not  get  your  money  from  him 
after  all.' 

'  I  shall  get  it,  never  fear,'  replied  Daly, 
with  a  look  which  would  have  made  Raf- 
ferty  tremble. 

'  At  any  rate,  Rafferty  has  told  me  no- 
thing. My  information  all  comes  from 
another  source.' 

'  From  what  source?'  said  Daly,  eagerly. 

'  One  of  my  own  finding.  I  have  fol- 
lowed up  everything  from  a  single  dis- 
covery. 

'  Well,  then,  out  with  it !'  cried  Daly, 
bringing  his  fist  down  violently  upon  the 
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table.  *  Why  all  this  beating  about  the 
bush?' 

'  On  the  night  of  the  murder,'  continued 
the  colonel,  in  his  cool  way,  ^  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  house,  and  I  was  the  first 
person  to  enter  the  room  where  my  old 
friend  was  lying.  It  was  a  wild  and 
stormy  night — perhaps  you  remember 
that?' 

*  What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  me  ?' 
rejoined  Daly,  with  rising  impatience  and 
irritation. 

'  You  will  soon  know.  Now  if  any  alarm 
was  raised,  no  one  would  have  been  likely 
to  hear  it.  What  happened  in  that  room 
we  can  only  guess.  Whether  the  squire 
resisted  or  not,  and  whether  he  recognised 
his  assailant,  no  one  can  tell.  The  mur- 
derer had  escaped — there  was  no  trace  of 
him  to  be  seen,' — Daly's  eyes  flashed,  and 
a  triumphant  smile  lit  up  his  face — *  that 
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is,  at  firsts'  continued    the  colonel,  and  the 
smile  on  Dalv's  face  died  awav. 

'  After  a  time,  I  happened  to  see  some 
object  lyino^  on  the  floor,  not  far  from  the 
body.  Evidently  it  had  fallen  by  accident, 
or  been  flung  aside  in  some  sudden  alarm, 
and  forgotten.  You  will  understand  that 
in  the  partial  darkness  it  was  difficult  to 
distinguish  anything ;  it  was  only  when 
I  had  drawn  aside  all  the  curtains  that  I 
saw — this  r 

'This — ichatT  said  Daly. 

The  question  was  put  in  so  unconcerned 
and  defiant  a  manner  that,  if  Colonel  Pen- 
dleton had  not  felt  that  he  thoroughly 
knew  his  man,  some  awkward  doubts 
mio^ht  have  arisen  in  his  mind.  But,  as 
it  was,  his  opinions  and  intentions  re- 
mained unchanged. 

'  I  will  show  you,'  he  said;  and  as  he 
spoke  he  drew  from    his  breast  ^^ocket  a 
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little  parcel  which  he  slowly  opened,  dis- 
closing at  last  a  long-bladed  knife, — the 
knife  which  he  had  found  on  the  night  of 
the  murder.  '  It  was  this,'  he  said,  as  he 
held  it  towards  Daly.  '  Did  you  ever  see 
it  before  ?' 

As  quick  as  lightning,  Daly  thrust  out 
his  hand  to  seize  it,  throwing  himself  half 
across  the  table  for  the  purpose — but  the 
colonel  was  prepared.  He  drew  back  and 
grasped  the  knife  firmly.  Daly  sat  glaring 
at  him  for  a  moment,  and  his  breathing 
was  short  and  hurried. 

'  I  see  you  recognise  it,'  said  the  colonel, 
with  a  nod  of  satisfaction.  '  I  knew  that 
it  was  yours,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I  found  the  letter  D  carved  on  it.  Evi- 
dently you  tried  to  obliterate  that  trace 
of  your  ownership,  but  you  left  your 
work  half   undone.     The  police  could  not 
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make  out  the  meaning  of  all  these  scratches 
upon  the  handle.' 

'  And  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  did,' 
remarked  Daly,  with  an  effort  to  resume 
his  usual  manner. 

'  I  am  sure  of  it ;  but  it  was  some  time 
before  I  succeeded.  I  knew  of  you  a  little 
through  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Rufus  Snap- 
per— ah,  I  see  you  know  him  ! — but,  mind 
you,  he  suspected  nothing.  He  fancied  it 
was  RaiFerty  who  used  this  knife.' 

*  So  it  was  !'  cried  Daly,  with  an  oath. 

'  I  never  believed  it  for  a  moment — he 
is  too  great  a  coward.  It  wanted  a  man 
of  a  more  desperate  nature  to  plot  this 
murder — a  man  whose  nerves  were  of  iron, 
and  in  whose  soul  all  thought  of  compas- 
sion and  mercy  was  dead— a  man  who  had 
no  more  feeling  of  pity  in  him  than  a 
savage  beast,  and  whose  hands   had  pro- 
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bably  been   dyed   in   blood    before.      You 
were  that  man,  Patrick  Daly !' 

It  was  well  for  Colonel  Pendleton  that, 
from  the  moment  he  entered  the  room,  he 
was  prepared  for  any  consequences.  At  a 
single  bound,  Daly  was  upon  him,  with  a 
low  growl  which  was  scarcely  human  in 
its  sound.  At  the  first  rush,  the  colonel 
was  hurled  to  the  door,  Dal}^  grasping  him 
by  the  throat  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  endeavoured  to  wrest  the 
knife  from  him.  He  was  younger  than 
the  colonel,  and  his  strength  was  greater, 
but  the  soldier  was  dexterous,  wily,  and 
agile  ;  by  a  tremendous  effort  he  managed 
to  loosen  the  grip  of  Daly  upon  his  throat, 
and  then,  by  a  movement  which  he  had 
been  taught  by  an  Indian  in  the  West,  he 
flung  his  antagonist  to  the  floor.  But  Daly 
clung  to  him  with  terrible  tenacity,  and 
for  a  few  moments  the   two  were  rolling 
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over  each  other,  Daly  making  desperate 
struo^o^les  now  and  then  to  reach  the  re- 
volver.  At  last  a  cry  of  triumph  broke 
from  him — he  had  torn  the  knife  away 
from  the  colonel,  making  a  ghastly  wound 
in  his  hand  as  he  did  so,  for  he  had  seized 
a  portion  of  the  blade  ;  but,  although  his 
fingers  were  cut  to  the  bone,  he  never  re- 
laxed his  hold.  Then  he  cast  off  his  as- 
sailant, and  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the 
revolver.  But  the  colonel  was  once  more 
too  quick  for  him.  In  an  instant  Daly  felt 
a  hard  blow  upon  his  arm,  and  saw  a  flash 
of  fire,  and  his  right  hand  fell  powerless 
by  his  side. 

'  OneP  said  the  colonel,  coolly.  ^The 
first  I  have  put  through  your  arm — the 
next,  if  you  oblige  me  to  do  it,  goes 
through  your  head !  Move  but  a  step, 
and  it  will  be  your  last  move  in  this  world.' 

The  barrel  of  the  pistol  was  in  a  line 
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with  Daly's  eye ;  he  could  read  in  the 
colonel's  face  his  death-warrant.  The  knife 
had  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  blood  was 
flowing  from  that  hand  and  from  his  arm. 
But  he  never  wavered  ;  his  only  thought 
now  was,  how  to  gain  time. 

'  Will  you  let  me  get  that  towel  to  bind 
round  my  arm  ?'  he  said,  pointing  to  it. 

'  There  it  is,'  said  the  colonel,  throwing 
it  across  to  him,  but  neither  altering  the 
direction  of  his  own  pistol  nor  attempting 
to  touch  Daly's. 

There  were  hurried  steps  upon  the  stairs, 
followed  by  an  impatient  rapping  at  the 
door.  Daly  listened  intently,  and  a  look 
of  exultation  came  into  his  eyes.  He  had 
been  expecting  some  such  interruption  as 
this  almost  from  the  first.  Three  members 
of  the  Irish  secret  brotherhood  to  which 
he  belonged  had  warned  him  that  he  was 
being  watched,  and,  if  they  really  knew  of 
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his  danger  now,  he  had  no  doubt  they 
would  save  him.  The  summons  to  open 
the  door  came,  then,  from  his  friends.  He 
took  the  key  out  of  his  pocket  with  his 
left  hand  and  offered  it  to  the  colonel,  who 
quietly  rejected  it. 

'  You  can  open  the  door  yourself,  if  you 
like,'  he  said  ;  'but,  if  these  people  outside 
have  come  to  your  rescue,  I  warn  you  that 
it  will  be  useless.  Dead  or  alive,  you  are 
my  prisoner.' 

Daly  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
convinced  that  he  recognised  one  of  the 
voices  outside  as  that  of  a  friend,  he  flung 
open  the  door.  He  had  scarcely  done  so 
when  two  men  entered  the  room,  followed 
by  a  third,  who  ran  hastily  to  the  colonel. 
The  third  was  E-ufus  Snapper. 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  not  come 
much  too  soon,'  said  the  Philadelphian 
looking  round  the  room  and  noticing  the 
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confusion   caused  by  the   recent   struggle. 

Daly  was  disappointed,  but  not  cowed. 
He  made  a  rush  for  the  door,  but  the 
officers  whom  Snapper  had  brought  with 
him  were  on  the  alert. 

'  One  moment !'  exclaimed  one  of  them, 
as  he  grasped  Daly's  left  arm  and  held  it 
fast.  He  saw  that  the  other  arm  was  hang- 
ing helplessly. 

'  Colonel,' said  the  Irishmanin  afirm  voice, 
*  I  was  a  fool  just  now.  I  ought  to  have 
taken  your  other  shot.  Will  you  do  me 
one  favour?  Give  it  to  me  now,  and  finish 
up  the  business  at  once.  Stand  aside,  you  !' 
he  added,  giving  the  policeman  a  kick  that 
sent  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

'  Now,  colonel!'  he  said,  drawing  himself 
up  proudly,  '  put  the  next  bullet  where 
you  threatened  to  put  it  a  little  while  ago. 
Life  for  life  is  all  you  want — take  mine  and 
have  done  with  it.' 
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The  colonel  half  mechanically  raised  his 
pistol  again,  and  seemed  to  be  hesitating 
for  a  moment.  Daly's  eye  never  quailed. 
The  policemen  seemed  to  be  too  much  sur- 
prised to  move. 

Once  more  the  pistol  was  lowered. 

'  If  w^e  were  on  my  own  side  of  the  At- 
lantic,' said  the  colonel,  '  I  might  do  it — 
but  here  they  do  not  appreciate  Judge 
Lynch.' 

'  You  are  a  brave  man  yourself,  colonel,' 
pleaded  the  Irishman.  '  Alive  or  dead,  you 
said.     Let  it  be  dead.' 

'  It  is  too  late,'  said  the  colonel,  rather 
sorrowfully. 

*"  Come  along,  my  man,'  exclaimed  one 
of  the  officers,  touching  Daly  by  the  elbow 
and  leading  him  towards  the  door. 

Daly  gave  one  imploring  look  at  the 
colonel,  who  merely  laid  his  pistol  down  upon 
the  table. 
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Another  policeman  was  at  the  outer  door 
with  a  cab.  The  colonel  stood  looking  on 
while  the  party  got  in,  and  as  they  drove 
off  he  turned  round  to  Rufus  Snapper,  and 
said,  with  a  somewhat  dejected  air, 

'  He  deserves  his  fate — no  one  better ;  but 
I  wish  now  that  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
some  one  else  to  bring  it  upon  his  head.  I 
will  never  make  myself  a  minister  of  justice 
again  !' 

And  together  the  two  men  walked  in 
silence  away. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 


THE  TRIAL. 


The  Assizes  were  near  at  hand,  and  the 
colonel  was  informed  that  the  necessity 
which  lay  upon  him  to  give  his  evidence 
would  not  detain  him  in  England  very  long. 
Moreover,  it  soon  appeared  from  the  pre- 
liminary examination  before  the  magistrates 
that  Daly's  fate  would  not  depend  on  Colonel 
Pendleton's  testimony  alone,  for  there  were 
other  fatal  witnesses  and  a  strong  chain  of 
facts,  all  pointing  to  one  man  as  the 
murderer.  Rufus  Snapper  fell  off  very 
greatly  in  his  own  estimation  by  reason  of 
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the  fact  that  he  had  not  hit  upon  the  right 
trail  at  first. 

'  It  all  comes  of  having  a  theory  of  one's 
own,  and  shutting  one's  eyes  to  everything 
else,'  he  remarked  to  the  colonel,  as  they 
walked  to  the  court  together  on  the  day 
of  the  trial.  '  I  was  convinced  that  Raf- 
ferty  was  the  man,  although  Daly  might 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  So  it 
was  the  forgery  Master  Sam  was  afraid  of, 
after  all?' 

'•  That  was  it — and  even  now  he  knows 
that  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  is  hang- 
ins:  over  his  head.  He  and  Finch  well 
deserve  it — no  two  greater  scoundrels  ever 
walked.' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  only  one  thing  remains 
for  me,'  said  Snapper,  rather  crestfallen — 
'  to  find  out  what  relation  Sam  Rafferty  is 
to  Mrs.  Martin.' 
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'  And  suppose  she  is  none  at  all?'  quietly 
suo^o^ested  the  colonel. 

'  Why,  then,  I  may  as  well  ojive  up  the 
detective  line  of  business  altoo;ether.  But 
you  don't  mean  to  say  I  am  wrong  about 
that  too  ?' 

'  I  will  not  say  anything  about  it  one 
way  or  the  other,  at  present.  Come  along 
and  let  us  get  this  ugly  business  over.  I 
never  had  to  help  in  dragging  a  man  to 
the  gallows  before,  and  I  don't  half  like  it 
now.  I  shall  be  glad  when  I  am  out  of  it 
all.' 

They  sat  down  together  in  the  courts 
and  soon  began  to  watch  the  proceedings 
with  keen  interest. 

Amono:  the  first  of  the  witnesses  called 
was  Thomas  Finch.  At  the  outset  he  was 
a  little  nervous,  but  as  he  gradually  saw 
that  the  questions  did  not  compromise  him 
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in  any  way,  he  became  quite  at  hotne  in 
the  box.  He  could  only  say  that  Rafferty 
was  considerably  in  debt  to  Daly,  and  that 
the  latter  had  been  promised  his  money 
when  old  Mr.  Clavering  died.  Snapper 
listened  to  this  tale  with  impatience,  and 
w^as  disgusted  when  he  found  that  no  en- 
quiries were  put  to  Finch  touching  his  own 
misdeeds. 

Then  Rafferty  was  called,  and  the 
prisoner,  who  had  displayed  an  indifferent 
bearing,  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  realise 
his  danger.  The  witness  was  at  great 
pains  to  avoid  meeting  the  Irishman's 
glance.  It  was  true,  said  Rafferty,  that  he 
owed  Daly  a  good  deal  of  money — true 
also  that  he  had  frequently  promised  to 
pay  him  when  old  Mr.  Clavering  died.  He 
had  always  believed  that  his  mother  would 
then  come  in  for  a  large  fortune,  and  that 
she  would  release  him  from  his  liabilities 
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— she  had  led  him  to  anticipate  that  over 
and  over  again,  and  he  had  told  Daly  so. 
Daly  often  questioned  him  on  the  subject, 
and  he  (Rafferty)  had  invariably  led  him 
to  expect  payment  in  full  when  the  old 
squire  died.  His  mother  was  to  make 
everything  all  right. 

*  You  have,  in  fact,  levied  toll  upon  your 
mother  for  years?'  began  Daly's  counsel. 

'  She  had  kept  me  in  money,  of  course,' 
replied  Sam,  angrily. 

'  That  was  all  she  was  good  for,  I  sup- 
pose, in  your  eyes  ?  And  you  believed  you 
were  to  be  made  rich  when  old  Mr.  Clav- 
ering  died  ?' 

'  I  thought  I  should  be  pretty  well  off.' 

"  So  that  you  had  a  direct  interest  in 
Mr.  Clavering's  death?' 

*  If  you  like  to  put  it  so,  you  can.' 

'*  You  never  heard  the  prisoner  threaten 
Mr.  Clavering  at  any  time  ?' 
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^  Well,  no,'  said  Rafferty,  but  in  a  some- 
what hesitating  tone. 

'  But  you  had  a  very  good  reason,  as 
you  thought,  for  not  wishing  old  Mr. 
Clavering  a  particularly  long  life  ?' 

*  I  never  wished  to  have  him  killed,' 
replied  Sam,  doggedly. 

'  And  of  course  you  never  suggested  any 
such  idea  to  others  ?' 

'  Never — why  should  I  ?' 

'  You  never  had  any  conversation  on 
the  subject  with  the  prisoner?' 

'  Not  till  after  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted.' 

Then  Rafferty  went  on  to  say  that  he 
had  repeatedly  been  threatened  by  Daly, 
and  that  consequently  he  had  kept  out  of 
the  way  as  much  as  possible.  He  was 
afraid  of  Daly,  especially  since  the  murder, 
and  since  thev  had  both  found  out  that 
the  old  squire   did  not  leave  much  money 
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to  his  wife.  When  Daly  saw  that  he  was 
not  to  be  paid,  he  became  more  violent 
and  more  vindictive  than  ever.  The  wit- 
ness was  shown  the  knife  w^hich  Colonel 
Pendleton  had  picked  up  on  the  night  of 
the  murder.  He  said  he  had  often  seen  it 
in  Daly's  possession — had  noticed  him  cut- 
ting up  tobacco  with  it.  Daly  was  not  in 
his  own  lo dominoes  at  BirminD;ham  on  the 
night  of  the  murder,  and  he  did  not  return 
there  till  two  or  three  days  afterwards. 

*  He  is  not  telling  so  much  as  he  might 
do,'  whispered  the  colonel  to  Rufus  Snap- 
per. 'He  knew  all  the  time  who  had  com- 
mitted the  murder,  and  he  was  too  much 
afraid  of  Daly  to  say  anything.  But  Daly 
was  o-ettino:  dan  onerous  towards  the  last, 
and  this  fellow  Rafferty  would  before  long 
have  set  the  police  upon  him.  Now  he  is 
trying  to  affect  ignorance  of  the  whole 
matter.' 

VOL.  III.  L 
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'  Have  you  and  Finch  ever  had  any 
dealings  together  ?' 

Rafferty  feJt  an  inward  tremor  come 
over  him  when  the  counsel  put  this 
question. 

'  It  must  all  come  out  now,'  he  said  to 
himself,  and  his  lips  were  dry  and  his 
voice  husky  as  he  answered: 

'  A  little  money  matter  now  and  then — 
nothing  to  speak  of.' 

'  You  borrowed  money  of  him,  then,  as 
well  as  of  the  prisoner?' 

*  Not  exactly,'  replied  Raiferty,  with  a 
faint  smile. 

'  But  you  had  business  together  ?' 

'  A  little  commission  business  ;  it  did  not 
answer,  and  we  stopped  it.' 

'  Did  he  pay  the  commission,  or  did  you  ?' 

This  question  opened  RafFerty's  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  his  persecutor  had  no  sus- 
picion of  the  true  nature  of  the  '  business  ' 
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which  had  been  carried  on  with  Finch. 
He  looked  at  the  lawyer  sharply,  saw  him 
gathering  up  his  papers,  and  felt  confident 
that  he  was  safe. 

'  I  D;ot  some  orders  for  him  for  station- 
ery,'  said  he,  coolly,  '  and  he  paid  me  a 
small  commission.  It  never  amounted  to 
much.  He  was  only  in  a  small  way  him- 
self, and  soon  broke  down  altogether.' 

'  You  can  go,'  RafFerty  heard  some  one 
say,  and,  with  a  chuckle  over  the  stupidity 
of  lawyers  and  his  own  good  luck,  he 
hastily  retreated. 

'  Got  off  this  time,'  said  Rufus  Snapper, 
in  a  low  tone ;  '  he  will  not  escape  me 
quite  so  easily.  But  what  are  you  looking 
at  so  intently,  colonel  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing wrong  ?' 

Colonel  Pendleton  made  no  reply,  but 
the  Philadelphian  followed  the  direction  of 
his  friend's   eyes,  and  saw  that  they  were 
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fixed  upon  a  woman  dressed  in  black,  who 
Avas  sitting  close  by  Daly's  solicitor.  Her 
appearance  showed  that  she  was  of  good 
station,  and  Rufus  Snapper  wondered — as 
others  in  the  court  had  done — what  had 
brought  her  into  intimate  relations  with 
the  prisoner. 

Colonel  Pendleton  had  noticed  her  from 
the  first ;  something  in  her  pale  face  had 
interested  him  ;  he  saw  there  a  look  of  sus- 
pense, sometimes  almost  of  anguish,  such 
as  only  the  keenest  anxiety  and  fear  could 
have  occasioned.  Once  or  twice  the  pri- 
soner had  handed  down  little  notes  to  his 
solicitor,  whose  clerk,  standing  just  below, 
the  dock,  received  and  passed  them  on. 
The  woman  evidently  followed  each  of 
these  movements  with  deep  attention — 
the  note  folded  up  very  small  by  the 
prisoner,  handed  to  the  clerk,  passed  on  to 
the  solicitor,  who  sometimes   sent  back  a 
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question  or  a  reply  in  the  same  manner. 
No  stage  in  this  process  seemed  to  escape 
the  watchful  eyes  of  the  woman,  especiall}^ 
as  the  trial  went  on,  and  as  the  case  as- 
sumed a  blacker  aspect  against  the  accused. 
At  the  close  of  the  day.  Colonel  Pendle- 
ton asked  the  solicitor  who  the  lady  was. 

'  The  prisoner's  wife,'  replied  the  lawyer, 
in  a  compassionate  tone.  '  She  was  a  lady 
— why  she  married  Mm^  Heaven  only  knows. 
It  is  a  bad  look-out  for  her  if  she  cares  any- 
thing about  him,  as  I  suppose  she  does,  or 
she  would  not  be  here.' 

'  She  listens  to  every  word  as  if  her  own 
life  depended  upon  it,'  remarked  the  colonel, 
more  to  himself  than  to  the  solicitor.  '  It 
is  a  pity  she  cannot  be  persuaded  not  to 
come  here  at  all.' 

'  No  one  could  do  that.  I  got  permission 
for  her  to  sit  near  me,  in  case  she  had  any- 
thing to  suggest  in  the  course  of  the  trial. 
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Daly  sent  down  several  questions  to-day ; 
we  put  most  of  them  to  the  witnesses,  but 
I  cannot  see  that  they  made  his  case  much 
better.  It  looks  ugly  for  him — I  wouldn't 
give  much  for  his  chance.' 

The  lawyer  patted  his  papers  complacently 
as  he  tied  them  up,  and  the  colonel  walked 
with  Rufus  Snapper  back  to  the  hotel. 
Both  were  unusually  silent  during  dinner, 
and  it  was  only  when  they  had  lit  their 
cigars  that  the  Philadelphian  spoke. 

'  Colonel,'  he  said,  '  if  that  miserable 
creature,  Rafferty,  gets  arrested  for  forging 
young  Clavering's  name  on  those  cheques 
— or  helping  to  do  it — the  mother  will  be 
disgraced,  and  the  memory  of  your  old 
friend,  the  squire,  will  to  some  extent  be 
involved  in  the  disgrace.  The  whole 
Clavering  family  will  be  mixed  up  in  the 
scandal.  All  this  never  occurred  to  me  till 
this  afternoon.' 
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'  What  can  be  done  ?'  said  the  colonel, 
after  a  long  pause. 

'  It's  rather  hard  to  say,'  replied  Snapper. 
'  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  get  Rafferty 
arrested,  as  well  as  Finch,  for  my  candid 
opinion  is  that  the  sooner  both  are  in  jail 
the  better.  Perhaps,  if  Rafferty  could  slip 
out  of  the  country,  it  might  be  as  well  for 
his  mother  ;  I  cannot  help  feeling  rather 
sorry  for  her.' 

'  Do  you  think  it  could  be  managed?' 
asked  the  colonel,  heartily  approving  of  the 
scheme. 

'  I  think  it  can  be  tried,'  replied  Snapper, 
cautiously  ;  '  to  begin  with,  I  had  better  be 
oiF  to  London  to-night  by  the  mail  train  ; 
I  can  do  no  more  good  here.' 

'  But  why  be  in  such  a  hurry  ?  At  least 
you  might  wait  until  the  trial  is  over.' 

'  There  is  no  time  to  lose  ;  the  fact  is,  I 
have  already  set  part  of  the  machinery  in 
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motion,  and  it  must  be  stopped  now,  if  at 
all.  Finch  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  off 
scot-free ;  after  all,  he  is  the  prime  mover 
in  the  whole  business.  But  we  might  let 
Rafferty  go,  if  a  hint  would  do  it ;  only  it 
must  not  come  from  me.  In  any  case  you 
will  go  straight  to  London  as  soon  as  this 
trial  is  ended  ?' 

'  Of  course — but  recollect  that  we  eo 
home  together  this  day  week.' 

'  What,  to  Virginia  T 

'  You  have  known  that  all  along,'  said 
the  colonel,  smiling  at  his  friend's  dismayed 
look.  '  How  many  times  have  we  settled 
it  together  ?  We  were  only  to  wait  for 
this  trial ;  and  I  would  not  have  waited 
for  that  if  I  could  have  helped  myself.' 

^  I  cannot  get  ready  to  accompany  you  so 
soon  as  you  talk  of,'  said  Snapper,  gravely. 
*  I  promised  the  little  girl  I  would,  but  I 
did  not  realise  that  you  meant  to  be  off 
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almost  directly.  I  shall  have  to  join  you  in 
New  York,  or  at  your  own  place,  a  little 
later  on.' 

*  You  must  settle  all  that  with  Edith ;  you 
know  what  you  have  promised  her.  I  leave 
you  to  get  out  of  it  if  you  can.' 

The  friends  shook  hands  and  parted,  but 
it  was  long  before  the  colonel  found  rest. 
On  the  next  day  he  was  aware  that  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  give  his  evidence 
against  Daly,  and  he  dreaded  the  ordeal. 
But,  when  the  time  came,  he  went  through 
it  as  he  had  always  performed  every  act  of 
duty,  and  called  forth  a  warm  eulogium 
from  the  judge  for  the  gallantry  he  had 
shown  in  arresting  the  prisoner.  Great 
as  was  the  colonel's  horror  of  the  crime 
which  had  been  committed,  and  his  detes- 
tation of  the  murderer,  he  somehow  or 
other  could  not  bear,  while  he  was  in  the 
witness-box,  to  look  at  the  pale  woman  in 
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black  who,  as  lie  instinctively  felt,  never 
took  her  eyes  from  his  face. 

Daly  was  cool  and  unconcerned  through- 
out. Occasionally,  however,  he  wrote  a 
hurried  note,  as  he  had  done  the  day 
before,  and  once  or  twice  his  solicitor  sent 
back  a  reply,  or  perhaps  a  question.  The 
colonel  observed  that  these  messages  some- 
times passed  through  the  hands  of  Daly's 
wife,  who  passed  them  to  the  clerk  close 
bv  the  dock.  A  thous^ht  struck  the 
colonel  which  made  his  pulse  bound  ;  but 
he  said  nothing. 

Everybody  had  felt  for  some  hours  that 
the  trial  could  have  but  one  end.  When 
the  last  witness  had  been  examined,  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  the  governor  of  the 
jail — a  tall,  stern-looking  figure,  in  a  long 
military  cloak,  standing  at  the  back  of  the 
dock  from  time  to  time, — might  have  been 
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the  executioner,  waiting  impatiently  for  his 
victim. 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  was  speak- 
ing when  the  colonel  thought  he  noticed, 
for  the  first  time,  a  look  exchano;ed  between 
the  prisoner  and  his  wife.  On  the  part 
of  the  prisoner,  it  was  a  look  of  eager 
questioning;  on  the  part  of  the  woman, 
there  was  a  signal  of  sorrowful  acquiescence. 
It  all  passed  in  a  flash,  and  for  a  moment 
or  two  afterwards  the  woman's  paleness 
seemed  to  increase,  and  the  colonel  fancied 
that  she  was  about  to  faint.  Xo  one  but 
himself  had'  observed  this  brief  incident, 
and  he  was  afraid  of  calling  attention  to 
the  woman  by  making  any  movement  to- 
wards her.  He  saw  her  cast  one  swift 
glance  around  the  court,  and  then  she 
wrote  a  few  words  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
which  she  handed  to  the  prisoner's  solicitor. 
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He  leaned  across,  and  the  colonel  heard 
him  say  to  her, 

'  You  can  have  it  handed  to  him  if  you 
like,  but  it  is  too  late  to  put  any  questions 
now.' 

*But  he  could  mention  it  to  the  judge,' 
she  pleaded,  in  earnest  tones.  '  Pi'ay,  pray 
let  me  send  it  to  him.' 

*0f  course  there  is  no  objection,' said 
the  solicitor,  passing  the  note  back  to  her. 
*  Give  it  to  my  clerk.' 

She  took  back  the  slip  of  paper,  and 
handed  it  to  the  clerk,  who  passed  it  up  to 
the  prisoner  in  the  dock.  Thus,  to  anyone 
looking  on,  it  appeared  to  come  straight 
from  the  solicitor  himself.  Quickly  as  it 
was  all  done,  nothing  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  Colonel  Pendleton  ;  and  he  could 
have  sworn  that  the  note  passed  on  by  the 
woman,  and  now  in  the  prisoner's  hand, 
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was   7iot   the    same    which    she    had    first 
handed  to  the  lawyer. 

As  for  Daly,  he  seemed  intent  upon  fol- 
lowing the  eloquent  address  of  his  counsel, 
at  this  instant  making  a  pathetic  allusion 
to  the  wife  of  the  unhappy  man  whose 
existence  trembled  in  the  balance.  So  ab- 
sorbed was  Daly  in  this  speech,  that  he 
merely  glanced  at  the  outside  of  the  piece 
of  paper,  and  either  in  forge tfuln ess,  or  in 
consequence  of  the  strain  which  was  evi- 
dently bearing  heavily  even  on  his  iron 
nerves,  he  crushed  it  in  his  hand,  and  the 
colonel,  always  watching  with  intense 
interest,  saw  that  he  had  rolled  it  between 
his  fingers,  and  that,  under  cover  of  stroking 
his  moustache,  he  had  passed  it  into  his 
mouth.  Then,  if  he  had  any  doubt  before, 
the  colonel  knew  perfectly  well  what  sort 
of  message  it  was  which  the  poor  wife  had 
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sent  to  the  doomed  man,  and  a  pang  of 
sorrowful  sympathy  went  through  his 
heart  for  them  both.  But  the  woman  sat 
with  her  head  bowed,  and  her  hands 
clenched  tightly ;  her  eyes  seemed  to  be 
turned  to  stone,  so  unconscious  were  they 
of  anything  they  rested  upon.  There  was 
a  dreadful  look  of  suffering  in  them  which 
made  the  colonel's  blood  run  cold. 

The  judge,  by  way  of  '  holding  the  scales 
of  justice  even,'  delivered  a  much  more 
impassioned  harangue  against  the  prisoner 
than  the  opposing  counsel  had  done,  and 
the  jury  retired.  Still  the  woman  did  not 
change  her  position.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  passed— half-an-hour — and  then  she 
looked  up  suddenly,  and  a  gleam  of  hope 
seemed  to  irradiate  her  sad  face.  Daly 
stood  still — they  had  offered  him  a  seat, 
but  he  had  taken  no  notice.     Now,  as   the 
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woman  turned  towards  him,  a  faint  smile 
passed  over  his  lips  ;  he  understood  the 
hope  that  had  come  to  her,  the  hope  that 
he  would  yet  escape — that  the  jury  would 
not  find  him  guilty  ;  but  he  shook  his  head 
slightly,  and  the  colonel  saw  his  lips  move 
as  if  he  were  uttering  one  word, '  Forgive,' 
or  '  Farewell.'  The  woman  seemed  to 
comprehend  both  look  and  word,  and  the 
dreadful  expression  of  wild,  tearless  despair 
came  back  into  her  eyes. 

The  jury  returned  ;  there  were  the  usual 
formalities,  which  occupy  a  few  minutes, 
and  seem  to  be  consuming  hours.  Then 
came  the  verdict — that  which  everybody 
had  looked  for.  The  prisoner  stood  erect, 
and  received  his  sentence  with  a  calmness 
which  astonished  everybody  but  Colonel 
Pendleton. 

The  wife  seemed  to  be   stunned.     She 
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was  not  conscious  when  the  prisoner  was 
removed  ;  presently  she  looked  round,  and, 
finding  that  he  was  gone,  she  gave  one 
long  deep  sigh,  and  staggered  to  her  feet. 
Colonel  Pendleton  was  almost  instantly  by 
her  side. 

'Let  me  help  you,'  he  said,  gently;  'a 
carriage  is  at  the  door ' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  shudder,  re- 
cognising in  him  one  of  the  witnesses 
against  her  husband.  She  shrank  back  from 
him  as  if  in  terror. 

'  I  could  not  help  doing  what  I  did,'  said 
the  colonel,  pityingly,  '  and,  even  if  I  had 
not  been  here,  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same.  What  you  have  done  will  soon 
save  him  from  the  worst.' 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  woman 
looked  up  startled — a  new  dread  was  evi- 
dently in  her  heart.  But  the  colonel  laid  his 
hand  lightly  upon  her  arm,  and  said, 
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*  I  am  going  at  once  from  this  place  ;  you 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  me.  May  heaven 
be  good  to  you  !' 

Before  she  knew  what  had  happened,  he 
had  slipped  a  little  packet  into  her  hand, 
and  was  gone. 

That  night,  when  the  colonel  reached 
London,  he  heard  some  strange  news.  The 
newspaper  boys  were  crying  it  about  the 
streets ;  it  was  posted  up,  with  the  rest  of 
the  long  strip  which  told  of  the  day's  oc- 
currences, in  the  colonel's  club.  The 
prisoner,  whom  he  had  seen  sentenced  to 
death  a  few  hours  before,  had  gone  to  his 
great  account  before  his  time.  An  hour  or 
two  after  his  removal  to  the  condemned 
cell,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  the 
prison  doctor  was  summoned.  The  gaoler, 
who  had  never  left  him  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  trial,  had  fancied  the  prisoner  was 
unwell  even  before  he  left    the  court,  but 
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it  was  not  by  any  means  unusual  for  a 
condemned  murderer  to  look  pale  and 
nervous  directly  after  his  doom  was  pro- 
nounced. 

After  reaching  his  cell,  the  prisoner  sat 
down  wearily,  a  spasm  of  pain  passed  across 
his  face,  and  he  asked  for  water.  Then 
came  a  deadly  sickness,  followed  by  stupor. 
The  doctor  was  baffled  ;  everybody  was  in 
confusion.  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  the 
l^risoner  opened  his  eyes  once,  smiled 
feebly,  said  '  good-bye,'  and  died. 

They  found  that  he  had  taken  a  dose  of 
aconite  sufficient  to  kill  ten  men,  though 
how  he  had  concealed  it  about  him,  or 
where  he  had  obtained  it,  no  one  could 
explain. 

'  He  might  have  hidden  it  somewhere  in 
the  lining  of  his  clothes,'  suggested  Snap- 
per a  few  days  afterwards.  '  He  wore  the 
same  clothes  he  was  arrested  in  till  he  was 
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a   condemned    man.     It  would    not  have 
been  so  difficult  to  hide  the  poison.' 

'  I  daresay  you  are  right,'  replied  the 
colonel,  briefly,  for  he  seemed  to  be  par- 
ticularly desirous  not  to  pursue  the  subject 
any  farther.  He  had  no  inclination  to 
confide  even  to  his  closest  friend  the  secret 
which  he  had  discovered  on  the  last  day 
of  the  trial,  nor  did  he  tell  Rufus  Snapper 
that  the  packet  which  he  had  handed  to 
the  prisoner's  wife  contained  bank  notes  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


A  LEAVE-TAKING. 


Edith  Pendleton  had  been  impatient  for 
the  day  when  her  father  would  be  free  to 
set  out  with  her  on  the  homeward  journey 
to  Virginia,  and  many  were  the  questions 
she  put  concerning  the  old  house,  which, 
though  surrounded  in  her  mind  with  mere 
childish  recollections,  had  always  held  its 
place  in  her  affections. 

'  I  really  do  not  know  much  about  it,' 
replied  Snapper  to  one  of  these  questions. 
'  You  forget  that  I  never  saw  the  Pendleton 
homestead.' 
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'And  yet  you  are  so  great  a  friend  of 
papa  s  r 

'Very  true,  but,  tlie  larger  part  of  the 
time  that  yoic  were  there,  it  would  not  have 
been  very  safe  for  me  to  have  gone  into 
that  part  of  the  country.  I  was  an  Aboli- 
tionist, and  they  would  have  ridden  me  on 
a  rail.  Snake  fences  are  mighty  handy 
down  there.  I  believe.' 

'  And  so  you  let  a  trifle  like  that  stop 
you  !' 

'  Well,  a  ride  on  a  rail,  as  they  managed 
it  in  the  old  days,  was  not  exactly  a  trifle ; 
but,  besides  that,  there  was  an  affair  going 
on  which  made  travelling  in  a  southerly 
direction  a  little  awkward.  You  seem  to 
forget,  young  lady,  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  war  about  that  time.' 

'  Indeed  I  do  not — the  poor  wounded 
soldiers  were  always  being  carried  past  our 
house,  and  everybody  was  in  mourning.     1 
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was  very  young,  but  I  am  not  likely  ever 
to  forget  those  scenes.' 

^  So  that  was  how  it  happened  I  never 
paid  you  a  visit  in  those  days,'  continued 
Snapper.  '  In  fact,  we  did  not  know  each 
other,  your  father  and  I,  so  well  as  we  do 
now.  There  were  tAvo  sides  to  that  big 
fight— he  was  on  one,  and  I  was  on  the 
other.  Give  ine  any  kind  of  war  but  a 
civil  war,  if  we  must  have  one,  but  I  was 
brought  up  in  the  city  of  Quakers,  and  so 
I  am  a  man  of  peace.  We  do  not  want 
any  more  wars  on  our  side  of  the  water  ; 
let  us  leave  that  sort  of  thing  to  these  quar- 
relsome people  in  Europe.' 

'  And  now  they  say  there  never  was  any 
necessity  for  our  war  at  all.' 

'  So  a  good  many  of  us  said  at  the  time, 
if  it  comes  to  that,'  replied  Snapper,  with 
a  grim  smile,  as  he  thought  of  the  '  Copper- 
heads;' '  but  we  poor  mortals  are  not  always 
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able  to  control  events.  It  had  to  come — so 
it  was  written  in  the  book  of  fate  from  the 
first  moment  we  started  on  our  course ; 
but  I  wish  it  had  not  come  in  mj  day.  I 
am  like  your  father — I  cannot  get  it  out 
of  my  mind ;  I  wake  up  in  the  mornino; 
with  a  great  melancholy  over  me,  and.  when 
I  am  fully  aroused,  I  know  it  is  that.'' 

Snapper,  perhaps,  said  this  partly  to  ex- 
plain a  singular  heaviness  of  spirit  which 
had  lately  fallen  upon  him,  and  which  the 
young  girl  did  not  fail  to  notice. 

'  Did  you  lose  many  friends  in  the  war, 
Mr.  Snapper?'  she  asked. 

'Do  not  ask  me  about  that,'  he  said, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  manner —  '  do 
not  let  us  talk  about  those  sad  times  at 
all,  especially  now  that  you  are  going  away. 
It  is  quite  hard  enough  to  bear  this 
parting,  without  raking  over  the  ashes  of 
the  old  one.' 
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'  Well,  Mr.  Snapper,  you  must  come 
with  us,  and  tlien  you  will  forget  all  your 
troubles.' 

'  There  could  not  be  a  pleasanter  remedy, 
but  at  my  time  of  life  we  never  expect 
anything  pleasant.     I  cannot  go  with  you.' 

'  That  is  all  nonsense,'  said  the  young 
girl,  laughing  at  his  grave  face. 

'  It  is  the  hardest  kind  of  sense — what 
we  call  liorse  sense.  I  have  business  in 
hand  that  cannot  be  neglected.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  am  not  by  any  means  my 
own  master.' 

'  Always  the  same  story,'  said  Edith, 
slyly,  anxious  to  turn  her  old  friend's 
thoughts  from  the  approaching  parting, 
which  she  could  see  he  dreaded.  '  Pray 
who  is  your  master,  since  you  are  not? 
Can  you  tell  me  that  ?' 

'  Well,  I  think  I  could,'  replied  Snapper, 
with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye. 
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'  And  where  is  the  lady  now  ?' 

'  Did  I  say  anything  about  a  lady  ?  It 
must  have  slipped  out  unawares  if  I  did/ 

*  No,  you  are  too  cunning  ;  but  you  see 
I  know  all  about  it.  It  has  been  going  on 
a  long  time  now  ;  you  are  really  very  slow, 
for  an  American  !  Why  did  you  not  man- 
age it  so  that  we  might  all  have  gone  back 
to  America  together?' 

'  If  I  had  thouo;ht  of  that,  it  mio;ht  have 
been  done,'  said  Snapper,  with  so  serious 
an  air  that  for  a  moment  Edith  half  fancied 
there  might  be  more  to  warrant  her  banter 
than  she  had  before  suspected.  After  all, 
why  should  not  Rufus  Snapper  get  mar- 
ried? Much  older  men  than  he  did  so 
every  day.  He  was  rich,  and  Edith  was 
not  quite  so  unversed  in  the  world's  ways 
as  not  to  know  that  riches  count  for  some- 
thing in  a  man's  favour  at  any  time — es- 
pecially when  he  is  old. 
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'  At  any  rate,  you  promise  to  come  out 
to  Virginia  to  see  us  T 

'  Oh,  yes,  that's  quite  understood.  My 
old  admirers  there  can  get  the  tar  and 
feathers  ready.  I  will  finish  up  my  busi- 
ness here  first  of  all ;  then  I  intend  to  go 
and  stay  a  little  while  with  a  friend  of  ours 
who  is  not  very  happy  just  now.' 

Edith's  countenance  altered ;  she  divined 
at  once  the  meaning  of  the  Philadelphian's 
remark,  and  noticed  that  his  voice  trembled 
a  little. 

'  I  know  what  you  mean,  Uncle  Rufus,' 
she  said,  going  up  close  to  him.  '  We 
need  not  make  any  mystery  about  it  now. 
My  father  has  told  me  all.' 

'  1  am  very  glad  of  it,'  rejoined  Snapper, 
greatly  relieved,  '  for  I  am  a  bad  hand  at 
explanations.  So  you  know  all  ?  Then 
you  know  that  he  is  going  to  live  abroad 
— and  perhaps  it  is  the  best  thing  he  can 
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do,  all  circumstances  considered.  It  is 
only  of  late  that  I  have  come  to  know  him 
well,  and  to  see  the  sort  of  stuff  he  is  made 
of.  It  is  genuine,  or  I  am  much  mistaken. 
He  has  been  deceived,  but  never  the  de- 
ceiver !     I  would  stake  my  life  on  that !' 

Edith's  eyes  sparkled,  but  she  said  not 
a  word.  Rufus  Snapper  understood  her 
quite  as  well  as  if  she  had  expressed  every 
thought  that  was  passing  in  her  mind. 

'  I  am  always  sorry,'  he  said,  '  for  the 
youngster  who  goes  out  into  the  world 
knowino^  nothino;  at  all  about  it,  and  with- 
out  a  father's  warnino:  voice  to  o;uard  him 
against  the  places  where  the  traps  are  set. 
To  be  sure,  the  warning  does  no  good, 
very  often  ;  but  Geoffrey  Clavering  might 
have  been  saved.  As  it  is,  they  have  done 
their  best  to  destroy  him  among  them. 
Kow  tell  me,  Edith,'  continued  Snapper, 
again  hesitating  for  a  moment  and  then 
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Lurrying  on — 'if  he  were  to  ask  to  see  you 
before  you  go — if ' 

'  He  has  asked,'  said  the  colonel's 
daughter,  with  a  smile  which  was  an  im- 
mense relief  to  the  Philadelphian.  *  He 
has  written  to  papa — I  thought  he  had 
told  you.  I  do  not  know  all  that  he  said ; 
papa  only  read  a  part  of  the  letter.  But  he 
begged  he  might  see  us  again  before  we 
went  away,  and  of  course  we  said  yes — 
what  do  you  take  us  for  ?'  There  was  a 
heightened  colour  in  the  young  girl's 
cheeks,  and  a  firm  look  in  her  eyes,  which 
somewhat  puzzled  Snapper.  '  Do  you 
think  I  can  ever  forget  my  life  at  Porth- 
€awl  Castle  ?  Or  that  I  do  not  know 
who  was  the  real  victim  in  that  dreadful 
marriage?' 

'  My  dear,  I ' 

*  Yes,  I  understand.  You  suppose  that, 
because  a  girl  knows  very  little  about  the 
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world,  she  does  not  think  about  the  thino^s 
she  sees  ofoincr  on  in  it.  AYe  reallv  do  think 
at  times,  Mr.  Snapper,  and  perhaps  see  a 
great  deal  further  than  you  men  suppose. 
When  I  heard  of  that  marriaofe,  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  I  must  have  died ;  but  you  see 
I  did  not,  and,  now  that  I  know  all  about 
it,  my  sympathies  are  entirely  with  poor 
Geoffrey.  So  are  yours,  my  dear  old  friend 
— I  know  it  !' 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  Snapper,  and 
he  bent  over  and  kissed  it.  There  was  a 
strangely  troubled  look  in  his  face  which 
escaped  Edith's  notice,  and  Snapper  turned 
away  to  gain  a  moment's  time.  Evidently, 
he  was  deeply  moved. 

'  Let  me  tell  vou  somethinor  else/  con- 
tinued  Edith,  less  observant  than  usual; 
'  I  never  wanted  you  to  go  away  from  me — 
but  now,  if  you  do  not  go  in  less  than 
^YQ,  minutes,  you  will  meet  Geoffrey.' 
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'  Where  ?'  asked  Snapper,  looking  round 
astonished. 

'Where  should  he  be  but  here?  Is  not 
that  what  you  wished  ?  My  father  told 
him  he  might  come  when  he  pleased, 
and  so  it  was  settled.  Are  you  not  con- 
tented?' 

She  again  went  up  to  him,  and  looked 
in  his  face.  The  Philadelphian  had  to  ex- 
ercise all  his  power  of  self-control  to  meet 
her  with  a  smile. 

'  Perfectly,'  he  said,  as  he  made  for  the 
door ;  '  of  course  it  is  exactly  what  T 
wished.' 

'  But  there  seems  to  be  a  cloud  over 
you,'  said  Edith,  following  him  rather 
anxiously. 

'  No,  no,'  said  Snapper,  gaily,  '  I  have 
not  been  so  well  satisfied  with  myself  and 
all  the  world  for  months  past.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  you  will  not  go  back  to  Virginia?' 
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'  Of  course  we  shall ;  nothing  has  hap- 
pened to  change  our  plans.' 

Snapper  looked  down  thoughtfully,  and 
again  the  grave  look  stole  over  his  face. 

'  Of  course  not/  said  he,  suddenly;  'I 
was  only  thinking  of  what  I  should  like 
the  best.  I  hate  to  part  with  you  ;  but  I 
suppose  your  father  has  acted  wisely.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  very  sure  of  that !' 

'  Then  that  is  all  right,'  said  Snapper, 
smilino^  at  the  vouno;  orirl's  warmth.  '  Do 
not  be  afraid — I  am  off.  You  will  not  be 
so  hard  upon  this  poor  young  fellow  who 
is  coming  as  you  are  upon  me  ?' 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  and 
look  which  puzzled  the  young  girl ;  but  he 
went  without  another  word,  and  she  sat 
down  to  think.  She  had  never  seen  Rufus 
Snapper  in  that  mood  before.  She  was 
still  pondering  over  it,  when  a  servant 
opened  the  door  and  announced  the  visitor 
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for  whom  she  had  been  so  impatiently 
waiting,  although  he  was  even  then  a 
minute  or  two  before  his  time. 

She  rose  and  received  him  almost  as  if 
they  had  never  parted.  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural  to  her  than  that  Geoffrey 
Clavering  should  be  seated  there  by  her 
side. 

They  talked  of  indifferent  things,  as 
people  so  placed  must  needs  do ;  there  was 
but  one  subject  which  both  avoided.  Yet 
they  felt  themselves  irresistibly  drawn  to 
it.  There  was  a  momentary  silence,  and 
then  Edith  said, 

'  My  father  will  be  back  soon — he  must 
see  you  before  you  go.  It  may  be  the 
last  opportunity  he  will  have.' 

The  words  struck  upon  Clavering's  ear 
like  a  knell. 

*  The  last !'  he  repeated,  mechanically. 
^  But  you  are  not  going  yet  ?' 
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'  Very  soon — we  have  much  to  do,  and 
it  is  better  so.' 

She  tried  to  keep  her  voice  steady,  but 
her  own  ear  detected  a  tremor  in  it,  and 
it  was  not  lost  upon  Geoffrey. 

'  There  can  be  little  temptation  for  you 
to  remain  in  England,  I  must  admit,'  he 
said,  in  a  moody  tone. 

*  We  were  very  happy  here,'  said  Edith ^ 
almost  to  herself,  and  with  an  abstracted 
expression  in  her  look.  *  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  me  that  all  the  really  happy  part  of  my 
life  has  been  passed  in  England.  Nothing 
of  that  sort  lasts  very  long,  the  books  say, 
and  I  suppose  they  are  right.' 

Her  tone,  too,  had  a  tinge  of  sadness  in 
it,  and  she  looked  forward  into  vacancy 
with  eyes  that  seemed  to  be  all  unconsci- 
ous of  what  was  2:oino^  on  around  them. 

'  It  is  my  fault,'  exclaimed  Clavering, 
impetuously ;     ^  if    it    had    not   been    for 
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my  madness,  you  would  never  have   left 
us.' 

^  At  any  rate,  we  shall  never  forget  the 
dear  old  pleasant  days,'  replied  the  young 
girl,  in  a  low  voice  ;  '  it  is  something,  at 
least,  to  have  had  one's  youth  happy. 
Mine  had  scarcely  a  dark  day  in  it,  after  I 
came  to  know  you  all — till — till  your  poor 
father's  death.  I  will  think  of  that  part 
of  my  life  henceforth — it  will  never  be 
less  dear  to  me  than  it  is  now.' 

Geoffrey,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  seemed  to 
be  about  to  take  her  hand,  but  something 
in  her  manner  restrained  him.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  his  movement  had  been  unseen 
by  her.  She  seemed  to  have  passed  into 
womanhood  all  at  once ;  there  was  a  dignity 
in  her  bearing  which  Clavering  seemed  to 
fancy  he  had  never  seen  before. 

'  I  begin  to  think  life  is  a  mistake  alto- 
gether,' said  he  ;  ^  it  would  have  been  better 
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for  me — for  all  of  us — if  I  had  been  taken 
from  it  instead  of  my  father.' 

'  We  cannot  tell  until  all  is  over.  "We 
have  to  go  on  doing  our  duty.' 

'  That  is  what  Colonel  Pendleton  always 
tells  me.' 

'  I  have  learnt  it  from  him ;  now  I  begin 
to  understand  all  that  he  means  by  it. 
Poor  father  !  What  are  our  trials,  after  all, 
compared  with  what  he  has  gone  through  ! 
Let  him  be  an  example  to  you,  Geoffrey,' 
said  she,  with  proud  sadness,  '  as  he  will  be 
to  me.  He  will  teach  us  how  to  endure 
bravely  ;  that  will  be  something  gained.' 

Her  manner  impressed  Clavering  in  a 
way  that  he  could  not  have  explained.  It 
was  as  if  some  strong  and  lofty  religious 
influence  were  being  exerted  over  him. 

'  You  are  the  noblest  creature  in  the 
world,  Edith,'  he  said,  as  he  stood  gazing 
upon  her —  '  even  now,  after  all  that  has 
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happened,  you  have  not  a  single  harsh 
word  for  me,  and  I  have  deserved  so 
many  !' 

'No — you  are  not  all  to  blame.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  blame  you,  even  if  you 
were.' 

'  There  is  no  such  mercy  in  the  judgment 
I  pronounce  upon  myself!  For  you — to 
have  spared  you  a  moment's  annoyance — I 
would  have  sacrificed  my  life  !  And  now 
see  where  I  am  and  what  I  have  done.' 
He  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room  im- 
patiently, as  his  father  used  to  do,  Edith 
well  remembered.  '  Fool,  fool !'  he  ex- 
claimed. '  If  some  one  had  put  a  pistol  to 
my  head  long  ago,  it  would  have  been  a. 
mercy !' 

'  I  cannot  have  you  talk  like  that, 
Geoffrey — it  is  unworthy  of  you,  of  us  all. 
Let  us  not  make  this  last  meeting  more 
bitter  than  it  need  be.' 
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Her  look  softened  as  she  spoke,  though 
her  words  seemed  cold. 

'  You  are  right,  Edith — once  more,  I  ask 
your  forgiveness.  There  is  but  one  thing 
I  can  do  now,  since  you  are  going — it  is 
to  go  away  too,  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
these  people  !  They  will  not  regret  my  ab- 
sence,' he  went  on,  scornfully,  '  provided  I 
enter  into  their  ideas  about  money — mtoJiis^ 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  for  as  to  the  woman 
— you  know  whom  I  mean — nvj  ivifeP — 
the  tone  of  misery  in  which  he  uttered 
these  two  words  brought  the  tears  to  Edith's 
eyes — '  she  has  never  troubled  me  much 
since  my  marriage,  that  I  must  admit.  It 
was  only  an  annuity  my  worthy  father-in- 
law  was  in  search  of,  as  he  has  often  told 
me — and  he  found  it.  Of  course  it  shall  be 
kept  up,  and  thus  I  secure  my  freedom, 
such  as  it  is.  They  go  their  way,  and  I 
mine — such  is  the  family  compact.     What 
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does    it    signify   to   them   if    my   life    is 
ruined?' 

*  Your  life  is  not  ruined,  GeoiFrey  ;  you 
will  recover  from  all  this.  I  think  you  are 
right  to  travel  for  a  time,  but  after  that 
you  must  enter  into  active  life.  You  have 
duties  to  perform.' 

'  I  should  take  no  interest  in  them.  My 
best  plan  will  be  to  go  abroad.' 

'  That  is  what  all  the  failures  say,'  re- 
plied Edith,  'and  you  are  not  a  failure. 
Do  not  class  yourself  with  the  broken- 
down  cheats  and  knaves.' 

'  For  your  sake,  I  will  do  my  best,'  said 
Clavering,  after  a  pause.  '  But  I  scarcely 
know  where  to  begin.' 

'  Well,  there  is  your  estate ' 

'  Yes,  while  they  leave  it  to  me.  But 
you  forget  that  even  in  Wales  we  may  have 
a  Land  League.' 
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'  Porthcawl  will  not  fall  into  its  hands 
just  yet,  Geoffrey.' 

A  feeling  of  constraint  had  fallen  upon 
them  both,  and  it  was  almost  with  a  sense 
of  relief  that  Edith  thought  she  heard  her 
father's  voice  below.  And  yet  the  grief  of 
parting  lay  heavy  at  her  heart. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  Edith  knew  that  Geoffrey  had 
come  to  her  side,  and  was  standing  over 
her  chair. 

'  At  least  let  me  go  away  feeling  that 
you  have  forgiven  me,  Edith  !'  He  spoke  in 
faltering  accents ;  the  young  girl  looked  up 
and  saw  that  a  great  sadness  was  in  his  soul. 

'  You  know  that  I  have  done  so — with 
all  my  heart,'  she  replied,  and  a  sigh  forced 
itself  from  her  lips. 

In  a  moment,  Geoffrey  had  fallen  on  his 
knees  at  her  feet ;  he  had  taken  her  un- 
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resistinor  hands  in  his  own,  and  was  cover- 
ing them  with  kisses. 

'  To  have  you  think  that  I  wilfully  de- 
ceived you,'  he  said,  looking  up  into  her 
radiant  face,  *  to  have  you  doubt  that  I 
have  loved  you  always — as  boy,  youth,  and 
man — that  would  be  the  bitterest  pang  of 
all  to  me  even  now.  Blind  and  reckless  I 
have  been,  but  not  false  or  treacherous  ! 
I  may  never  see  you  again,  Edith,  but  to 
the  last  I  shall  remain  unchanged — I  love 
you,  and  have  never  loved  any  but  you  ! 
That  is  my  religion,  if  you  like — I  will 
take  it  with  me  to  my  grave  !' 

The  colonel's  daughter  stood  up  pale  and 
trembling.  Her  lips  moved  slightly,  but 
Geoffrey  Clavering  could  not  hear  her 
words,  if  she  uttered  any.  He  seemed  to 
be  swept  away  by  the  storm  which  was 
raging  within  him. 

'  I  ought  not  to  tell  you   this  now,'  he 
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went  on,  in  the  same  strenuous  way,  *  but 
you  are  going  from  me — perhaps  for  ever 
— and  you  must  hear  the  truth.  I  cannot 
be  chained  for  the  rest  of  my  life  to  misery 
without  saying  one  word  to  her  who  alone 
has  given  me  a  gleam  of  happiness  !  The 
sun  shines  where  you  are ;  presently  I  shall 
pass  out  into  the  darkness  again,  but  for 
these  brief  moments  my  eyes  can  rest  upon 
your  sweet  form,  and  I  can  tell  you  what 
is  in  my  heart,  and  what  will  be  there  till 
it  ceases  to  beat — that  I  love  you  beyond 
all  and  above  all !  If  it  had  not  been  for 
that,  my  troubles,  my  remorse,  would  have 
driven  me  mad.' 

She  looked  at  him  now  without  shrinking. 
It  was  indeed  their  last  meeting — why 
should  she,  as  she  had  said,  add  to  its 
bitterness  ?     She  would  not  be  his  judge. 

'  I  will  go  now,'  he  said,  almost  over- 
powered  by  the  tenderness   of  her   eyes, 
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'  with  my  eternal  gratitude  for  suffering  me 
thus  to  leave  you — never  will  you  fade 
from  my  vision  as  I  see  you  now.  You 
have  forgiven  me  ;  that  is  enough  !  Some- 
times you  will  think  of  one  whose  first  and 
last  thoughts  will  be  with  you,  and  your 
gentle  pity  will  soften  my  lot,  even  though 
twenty  oceans  rolled  between  us !  Let 
these  people  do  their  worst ;  they  cannot 
drive  me  to  despair,  for  I  know  that  you 
forgive  all,  and  that  I  may  think  of  you 
as  you  were  in  the  old  days — as  you  will 
be  to  me  till  my  poor  days  are  all  over.' 

Almost  without  knowing  what  he  did, 
he  sprang  to  her  side,  and  drew  her  to 
him,  and  looked  into  her  eyes  with  all  the 
intensity  of  long  restrained  and  irresistible 
passion.  Thus  they  stood,  for  one  brief 
moment,  breathless,  silent,  oblivious  of 
time  past  and  of  all  the  circumstances  that 
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surrounded  them.  Then  the  young  man's 
lips  touched  her  forehead,  and  with  one 
last  effort  he  tore  himself  away,  and  there 
was  no  other  farewell  to  utter. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


'no  other  way.' 


As  soon  as  Daly's  trial  was  over,  Finch 
hurried  back  to  London,  having  a  decided 
objection  to  remaining  in  or  about  a  court  of 
law  a  moment  longer  than  was  necessary. 
He  arrived  home  rather  late,  for  he  had  made 
many  halts  on  the  way  from  the  railway- 
station,  chewing  the  cud  of  fancy  as  he 
went  along,  and  moistening  it  freely  with 
gin-and-water.  By  the  time  he  reached  the 
dirty  little  court  in  Garlick  Hill,  he  was 
tired  and  out  of  temper ;  his  hat  had 
fallen  on  to  the  back  of  his  head,  and  the 
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jauntiiiess  of  his  gait  was  gone.  Matters 
were  not  at  all  improved  when  he  found 
that  his  daughter  was  sitting  up  for  him. 
She  was  always  in  the  way  when  she  w^as 
not  wanted.  Finch  had  kept  up  an  inter- 
mittent quarrel  with  her  ever  since  her 
sudden  raid  upon  Porthcawl  Castle — not 
for  going  there,  but  for  coming  back  again. 
Why  on  earth  did  she  not  stay,  while  she 
was  about  it,  and  send  for  him,  her  good 
and  kind  father,  to  join  her?  His  wrongs^ 
rankled  afresh  in  his  mind  as  he  entered 
the  room,  and  he  jammed  his  hat  defiantly 
upon  the  table. 

^  So  you  have  been  enjoying  yourself 
again,  father,'  said  the  daughter,  in  the 
tone  which  Finch  particularly  disliked. 

'  No  thanks  to  you,'  he  grunted.  '  It 
would  not  matter  a  straw  to  you  if  your 
poor  old  father  died  of  starvation.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  starvation,'  replied 
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the  woman,  with  a  hard  smile,  '  but  he  will 
never  die  of  thirst.' 

'  Not  if  he  can  help  it,'  said  Finch, 
tickled  at  the  thought.  '  I  think  I  can 
manage  to  keep  my  clay  moist,  at  least 
while  Geoffrey  is  alive.' 

The  woman  turned  round  sharply,  but, 
before  she  could  speak.  Finch  managed  to 
turn  aside  the  awkward  question  which 
was  upon  her  lips. 

'  I  have  been  to  Daly's  trial,'  said  he — 
^  of  course  you  have  not  heard  anything 
about  it.  How  should  you,  when  you  never 
condescend  to  look  at  a  newspaper  ?  It  was 
the  rummest  go  you  ever  saw  !  Daly  was 
found  guilty — I  pretty  soon  saw  there  was 
no  help  for  that! — and  he  was  sentenced 
too,  but  he  managed  to  slip  through  their 
fingers  after  all.  Clever  fellow,  was  Daly, 
but  not  quite  clever  enough.     He   made 
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sure  that  he  would  rake  in  a  pot  of  money 
over  old  Clavering's  death,  and  I  daresay 
Sam  Rafferty  quietly  egged  him  on  to  kill 
the  squire  ;  but  you  see  they  were  dis- 
appointed all  round — the  widow  didn't  get 
much,  Sam  Rafferty  less,  and  Daly  no- 
thing at  all.  That  wasn't  a  paying  job. 
I  prefer  my  own  line.' 

'  What  line  do  you  mean  ?  You  have  so 
many.' 

Finch  looked  up  cunningly,  and  shook 
his  head.  He  took  up  a  bottle,  in  which 
there  still  remained  a  glassful  of  spirit, 
poured  it  out,  and  tossed  it  off  at  a  gulp. 
This  dose  seemed  to  put  him  in  a  good 
humour  with  himself  once  more. 

*  So  Daly  is  gone,'  said  he,  puffing  away 
at  the  end  of  a  cigar;  '  I  suppose  he  thought 
it  was  better  to  travel  by  his  own  road 
than  by  the    other !     He   never  cared    a 
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snap  of  the  finger  for  life,  his  own  or 
anybody  else's.  What  a  pity  your  hus- 
band does  not  take  it  into  his  head  to 
follow  Daly's  example.  I  suppose  you 
would  at  least  claim  something  as  his 
widow  ?' 

^  I  will  take  nothing  more  from  him  or 
his.  I  have  told  you  so  a  thousand 
times.' 

'  So  you  have,  Emily,'  said  Finch,  in  a 
sarcastic  tone,  '  but  I  don't  agree  with 
your  way  of  looking  at  it.  It  isn't  rea- 
sonable. Women  are  not  usually  generous 
towards  anybody  who  is  in  their  power — 
you  are  an  exception.  Well,  now,  if  you 
won't  let  your  husband  support  you,  he 
shall  support  me.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
that  long  ago.  What's  the  good  of  having 
a  rich  son-in-law  if  you  are  not  to  live 
upon  him  ?  What  was  he  sent  into  the 
world  for  ?' 
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*  You  have  made  Geoffrey  Clavering 
pay  you  pretty  well  thus  far,'  said  the 
woman,  eyeing  him  shrewdly. 

'How  do  you  know  that?'  asked  Finch^ 
a  little  alarmed.  '  Has  that  fellow  Rafferty 
been  saying  anything  to  you  ?  If  I 
thought  he  had,  I  should  be  half  inclined 
to  take  a  leaf  out  of  Daly's  book.' 

He  clenched  his  fists  angrily,  and  looked 
fierce,  but  the  woman  only  laughed. 

'  It  will  not  be  the  last  leaf,'  said  she^ 
bitterly. 

'  No,'  chuckled  Finch — '  at  least  while 
your  husband  is  here  to  make  things  pleas- 
ant for  me.  He  has  done  that  for  some  time,* 
he  continued,  drink  and  anger  now  mak- 
ing him  thoroughly  reckless.  •  Do  you 
think  I  was  going  to  let  him  play  the  fool 
with  me  as  he  did  with  you?  Not  if  I 
could  help  it.' 

His  dauQ^hter  listened  with  eao^er  atten- 
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tion  to  every  word,  but  Finch  no  longer 
paid  any  heed  to  her. 

^That  time  you  went  to  Porthcawl 
Castle,  I  thought  there  would  be  no  more 
necessity  for  me  to  put  on  the  screw.  But 
you  disappointed  me,  Emily — you  behaved 
badly  to  one  who  has  done  so  much  for 
you  !  If  you  had  played  your  game  pro- 
perly, 1  might  now  be  living  in  a  castle, 
waited  upon  by  a  row  of  warders,  or  sene- 
schals, or  whatever  they  call  the  fellows  in 
plush.  As  it  is,  I  am  reduced  to  drink- 
ing cold  gin  and  smoking  the  stump  of  a 
cigar  which  I  picked  up  in  the  street.' 

He  glanced  at  his  daughter,  who  seemed 
to  be  plunged  in  a  fit  of  thought. 

'  By  Jove,'  muttered  Finch,  *  she  is 
thinking  better  of  it  at  last.  I  shall  bring 
her  round  after  all.' 

'  The  fact  is,  Emily,'  said  he  aloud,  ^  if 
we  could  only  hit  it  off  together  for  once, 
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we  should  go  on  as  smoothly  as  clockwork, 
and  enjoy  ourselves  better  than  ever.' 

'  We  might  as  easily  do  that  and  have 
nothing  to  boast  of,'  replied  Mrs.  Martin, 
with  her  hard  laugh. 

'  That's  so;  but  whose  fault  is  it  ?  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  money  lying  under  your 
feet,  and  you  won't  pick  it  up.  So  I  picked 
up  some  of  it  for  you,  ray  girl — I,  Thomas 
Finch,  though  only  a  drunken  sot,  as  some 
people  think — /  stood  over  and  protected 
you.'  (The  sound  of  his  own  voice,  as  usual, 
excited  him;  he  went  on  talking  without 
the  least  restraint  or  fear.)  *  I  made  your 
husband  fork  out ;  sometimes  it  came  as  a 
loan,  sometimes  I  helped  myself 

'  I  don't  understand  you,'  said  the  wo- 
man, who  was  now  very  pale,  and  whose 
voice  was  trembling  with  suppressed  pas- 
sion or  excitement. 

*  Well  then,  let  me  tell  you  all  about  it,' 
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said  Finch,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  feeling 
quite  satisfied  that  he  had  won  over  his 
daughter  at  last.  ^  You  see,  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  get  hold  of  my  gentleman. 
I  went  to  his  rooms  night  after  night  with- 
out finding  him.  At  last,  one  lucky  even- 
ing, I  told  the  servant  I  would  wait  for 
him.  A  bright  idea  struck  me — why  not 
get  a  few  of  his  cheques  and  fill  them 
up  for  him  ?  You  know  my  cleverness 
in  imitating  other  people's  hand-writing. 
There  were  plenty  of  his  letters  to  you 
in  your  drawer  over  there.  I  knew  you 
wouldn't  mind  my  borrowing  one  or  two 
for  so  good  a  purpose.  They  were  written 
before  your  marriage,  when  we  could  gam- 
mon the  simpleton  into  anything  we  liked. 
What  a  lucky  thing  it  was,'  he  added, 
checking  himself  suddenly,  '  that  he  never 
knew  anything  of  the  other  fellow — your 
first  husband  !     My  game  w^ould  have  been 
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np  pretty  soon !  For,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  Joe  Martin  is  not  dead.  He  went 
to  Australia,  so  everybody  said,  and  very 
likely  it  was  true.  I  only  hope  lie  won't 
turn  up  again — if  he  did,  he  might  prose- 
cute you  for  bigamy,  by  Jove !' 

The  woman  still  said  not  a  word,  but,  if 
Finch  had  not  been  more  than  half  drunk, 
he  would  have  seen  something  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  which  would  have  in- 
duced him  to  pause  in  his  revelations. 
But  he  still  went  on  without  regarding 
her. 

'  Very  pretty  letters  they  were,  of  the 
sort — just  enough  of  love  in  them  to  sweet- 
en  them  up  a  bit,  and  show  what  a  fool  he 
was.  Well,  I  copied  his  signature — the 
love  part  is  not  worth  much  now  either  to 
you  or  me.  First  I  wrote  his  signature  on 
some  plain  paper,  and  then  at  the  foot  of 
a  cheque.     It  was  a  modest  little  amount 
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that  I  filled  it  in  for ;  only  ten  pounds.  Sam 
RafFerty  got  it  cashed.  I  lived  on  the 
proceeds — you  lived  on  them' — (here  the 
woman  shivered,  as  if  she  were  cold,  and 
tears  filled  her  large  dark  eyes) — 'we  all 
had  a  go  at  them.  Presently  we  got  hard 
up  again — same  dodge  ;  more  money.  At 
last  we  were  found  out ;  how  it  happened 
I  never  could  understand.  Then  they 
threatened  me  with  prosecution,  but  I 
relied  upon  you,  Emily,  to  pull  me  through, 
and  you  did.^ 

^  I  did  ?'  said  the  woman,  in  a  tone 
scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

'  Certainly.  Could  Clavering  prosecute 
the  father  of  his  dear  wife?  Out  of  the 
question  !  Besides,  he  likes  me — though 
sometimes  he  has  a  queer  way  of  showing 
it.  I  am  sure  he  has  a  regard  for  you, 
Emily,  badly  as  you  treated  him.' 

*  And  for  my  sake  he  forgave  you  ?' 
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'  Just  SO.  Xow  think  what  you  might 
have  got  out  of  him  if  you  had  only  tried. 
There  is  nothing  you  could  not  have  done. 
But  it  is  not  too  late  even  now,  my  girl,  if 
you  will  only  be  guided  b}^  me.  There's 
plenty  of  corn  in  Egypt — more  than  ever. 
Now  be  reasonable — '  he  stao^orered  over  to 

so 

her,  and  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  — 
*  go  back  to  Porthcawl,  and  take  me  with 
you  this  time.  That  American  girl  has 
cleared  out,  they  say — at  any  rate  she  has 
no  business  there,  and  you  have !  Let's 
go  to-morrow ;  the  sooner  you  take  the 
plunge  the  better.' 

The  daughter  rose  up  from  her  chair, 
and  walked  slowly  towards  her  bed-room, 
holding  her  hand  to  her  heart  as  if  she 
were  in  pain.  The  humiliations  she  had 
undergone  so  many  years  all  seemed  to  be 
burning  into  her  soul;  this  last  revelation 
of  her  father's  baseness,  falling  upon  her, 
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as  it  did,  when  she  was  in  failing  health 
and  broken  spirits,  filled  her  with  a  kind 
of  leaden  despair.  She  went  into  her 
room,  and  came  out  in  a  minute  or  two, 
haojgard  and  bloodless  in  appearance,  carry- 
ing in  her  hand  a  bonnet  and  a  shawl. 

'  She's  only  just  beginning  to  wake  up 
to  it  all,'  Finch  was  saying  to  himself, 
with  much  satisfaction;  'let  her  leave  it  to 
me,  and  I'll  make  her  fortune  yet.  She's 
too  soft,  and  always  was.  What  a  job  I 
had  to  get  her  to  go  through  that  form  of 
marriage  with  Clavering.  Nothing  but 
my  persuading  her  that  it  would  save  us 
from  prison,  and  set  me  on  my  legs  again, 
induced  her  to  fall  in  with  the  little  plot. 
And  she's  been  regretting  it  ever  since.' 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  his 
daughter's  voice. 

'  Father,  is  it  all  true  that  you  have 
been  telling  me,  just  now?' 
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*True?  Why,  of  course  it  is.  Every 
word  of  it,  and  a  good  deal  more  too,  if 
you  only  knew  it.  I  tell  you,  you  could 
get  anything  you  liked  out  of  that  man,  if 
you  only  played  your  cards  properly.' 

*  Is  it  true  that  you  have  been  getting 
money  from  Geoffrey  Clavering  for  years  ?' 

*  Certainly,  and  I'm  only  sorry  I  could 
not  get  more.  But  let  us  work  the  thing 
together  in  future  and  we'll  get  enough, 
never  fear  !' 

*  You  told  him  it  was  for  me  ?' 

*  Always,  It  made  things  so  much 
pleasanter  all  round.  Once  or  twice  he 
was  rather  suspicious,  and  wanted  to  have 
a  line  from  you  authorising  me  to  receive 
the  money.  But  I  soon  shamed  him  out 
of  that.  "  What,  distrust  ?7z^,"  I  said  to 
him.  "  Would  a  father  rob  his  own 
daughter?"  And  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
understand,  had  a  great  effect  upon  him.' 
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'And,  not  satisfied  with  all  that,  you 
forged  his  name  ?' 

'  I  wrote  his  name  at  the  foot  of  a  cheque 
— or  two.' 

'  And  that  also  he  thinks  was  done  to 
get  money  for  me  to  spend  ?' 

'  I  daresay  he  does,'  said  Finch,  with  a 
loud  laugh. 

'May  Heaven  forgive  you — and  me  too  !' 

She  uttered  these  words  in  a  low,  broken 
voice  as  she  moved  from  the  table  against 
which  she  had  been  leaning,  in  a  faint  and 
weary  way,  and  noiselessly  left  the  room. 
When  Finch  looked  up,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
she  was  gone. 

•  Emily,  Emily  !'  he  called  aloud,  three 
or  four  times,  but  there  was  no  answer. 
'  Gone  downstairs  to  see  that  sick  woman 
again,  I  suppose,'  said  he,  as  he  threw 
himself  upon  his  bed  in  the  corner.     '  She 
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ought  to  have  been  a  Sister  of  Charity 
instead  of  a  great  squire's  wife.  She's  too 
good  for  this  world.  Nursing  a  sick  woman 
nio:ht  after  nio^ht !  Just  like  her  mother 
— both  of  'em  cracked  !' 

His  drunken  lauo;h  ao^ain  filled  the 
room  ;  in  a  minute  or  two  he  had  sunk 
into  a  heavy  sleep. 

Meanwhile  the  daughter  had  passed  from 
the  house  into  the  silent  streets,  at  first 
walking  slowly  and  aimlessly,  but  turning, 
after  a  time,  down  one  of  the  narrow  lanes, 
lined  with  tall  warehouses,  which  led  to- 
Avards  the  river.  It  seemed  that  her  brain 
was  on  fire  ;  there  were  terrible  throbbings 
and  beatings  in  her  head  ;  her  eyes  felt  as 
if  they  were  full  of  blood. 

'  It  is  more  than  I  can  bear,'  she  kept 
repeating  aloud,  as  if  replying  to  some 
appeal  or  remonstrance,  '  it  is  more  than  I 
can  bear !     My  husband — my  real  husband 
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deserted  me  ;  we  have  never  heard  of  him 
since.  Then  I  was  forced  into  this  fraud- 
ulent marriage.  And  now  my  father  has 
been  robbing  Geoffrey  for  years,  and  in  my 
name  !  What  shame  !  what  ignominy  ! 
And  all  for  what?  That  he  may  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  into  drunkenness  and 
Tuin,  and  that  I  may  be  driven  to  starva- 
tion— or  this !' 

There  was  no  one  near  to  see  or  hear 
her  ;  the  heart  of  the  great  city  where  she 
then  stood  had  no  life  or  movement  in  it. 
It  was  like  a  city  of  the  dead. 

'  There  is  only  one  way  of  escape  from 
all  this  disgrace  and  misery,'  she  said,  in 
piteous  tones,  still  speaking  as  if  some  one 
stood  beside  her.  '  You  do  not  know  all 
I  have  suffered  these  many  years,  and  now 
I  can  endure  no  more.  Oh,  mother, 
mother !  He  killed  you  by  his  cruelty 
and  violence — I  should  have  gone  to  you 
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long  ago,  but  you  seemed  to  be  near,  and 
waved  me  back.  Keep  me  back  no  longer 
— let  me  come  to  you  !  Do  not  fear ;  I 
shall  be  forgiven  there ;  in  His  eyes  the 
sorrow  is  weighed  against  the  sin.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  escape — how  much 
better  would  it  have  been  if  I  had  taken 
it  before  !' 

She  wrung  her  poor  hands  together,  as 
if  still  pleading  her  desperate  cause  with 
some  one  whose  face  shone  upon  her  out 
of  the  darkness,  and  then  there  was  a 
sullen  sound  from  the  river,  and  Finch 
waited  for  his  daughter  in  vain. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


RETRIBUTION. 


Finch  waited  the  next  day,  and  for  several 
days  after,  with  a  certain  degree  of  curi- 
osity as  to  what  had  become  of  his  daugh- 
ter, but  with  no  great  anxiety.  His  first 
thought  was  that  she  had  gone  oiFto  Aus- 
tralia in  search  of  her  first^husband.  '  A 
good  riddance  to  them  both,  if  she  has,' 
was  the  only  comment  he  made  upon  that 
conjecture.  When  the  news  of  what  had 
actually  happened  was  brought  to  him,  he 
was  very  little  moved.  The  reflection 
which   depressed   him  most  was    that  his 
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secret  power  over  GeoiFrey  Clavering  was 
henceforth  gone. 

But  he  was  not  the  man  to  give  up  the 
game  without  a  struggle. 

'  He  must  do  something  for  me  all  the 
same,'  so  he  concluded.  '  I  will  go  and 
see  that  fellow  Rufus  Snapper.  Sometimes 
there's  nothino:  like  beardino:  the  lion  in 
his  den.  Mr.  Snapper  tried  once  to  get 
me  to  emigrate — the  idea  of  my  beginning 
life  all  over  again,  in  a  new  country,  and 
on  the  principle  of  working  hard  for  one's 
living !'  Finch  laughed  heartily  as  he 
turned  over  this  proposal  in  his  mind. 
'  While  my  son-in-law — I  will  still  honour 
Geoffrey  with  that  title — lives,  I  will  live 
upon  him.  Behold  my  plan  of  life,  Mr. 
Snapper,'  he  cried,  as  he  threw  himself  into 
a  theatrical  attitude,  and  addressed  the 
imaginary  Snapper  before  him.  *  It  is 
better  than  your  plan,  and  I  have  made  it 
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answer  well  thus  far.  Now  come  along 
for  the  real  thing.' 

He  waved  off  the  fictitious  Snapper,  and 
dressed  himself  with  care  to  meet  the 
actual  man.  He  had  managed  to  get  a 
suit  of  black  at  a  second-hand  clothing- 
shop,  and  a  deep  band  of  crape  was  put 
round  his  greasy  hat.  He  took  care  that 
his  countenance  should  be  in  harmony 
with  his  attire,  and,  thus  armed  at  all 
points,  he  set  out,  full  of  confidence,  to 
meet  the  Philadelphian. 

Snapper's  confidential  servant  opened 
the  door,  examined  the  stranger  keenly 
for  one  moment,  and  then  led  him  into  a 
side  room. 

*  Mr.  Snapper  will  see  you  presently,'  he 
said. 

'  Is  anyone  with  him?'  inquired  Finch, 
making  himself  quite  at  home. 

*I   believe    there  is,'  said   the   man,  in 
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what  sounded  to  Finch  a  rather  peculiar 
tone. 

*  What's  up  now?'  he  muttered.  ^Per- 
haps it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had 
not  written  to  tell  him  I  was  coming.  He 
may  be  going  to  cut  up  rough,  after  all. 
Well,  I  must  show  fight — he'll  find  me  a 
toughish  customer * 


^  Walk  this  way,'  said  a  voice  close  by 
his  side  which  made  Finch  start. 

It  was  only  Snapper's  servant,  who  had 
quietly  returned.  Finch  followed  him 
into  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  Phila- 
delphian,  who  made  a  sign  to  the  servant, 
and  motioned  to  Finch  to  sit  down.  Any- 
one who  had  known  Rufus  Snapper  would 
have  seen  at  once  that  he  had  some  very 
serious  business  in  hand,  and  meant  to  do 
it ;  but  Finch  was  quite  sure  he  had  the 
best   of    the   position,   and   surveyed  the 
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i\merican  with  his  usual  calm  assurance. 

^You  wished  to  see  me,'  said  Rufus 
Snapper,  curtly ;  ^  but  I  must  tell  you  that 
my  time  is  brief.  Is  it  on  your  own  affairs 
that  you  have  come  ?' 

'  Well,  not  entirely,'  replied  Finch,  with 
an  airy  smile.  '  I  should  think  the  matter 
concerned  others  more  than  myself.  But 
you  shall  judge  presently.  You  have 
heard  of  my  loss,  I  suppose  ?' 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  the  crape 
band  round  his  hat.  Snapper  merely 
made  an  inclination  with  his  head. 

'  Of  course — you  must  have  seen  it  in 
the  paper.  There  were  only  a  few  lines  ; 
I  had  them  put  in  myself  under  the  head- 
ing, "  Emily  Finch."  I  thought  perhaps 
you  would  all  prefer  that  I  did  not  call 
her  by  her  husband's  name.' 

'  Which  husband  do  you  mean  ?'  asked 
Snapper,  fixing  his  eye  upon  Finch. 
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'  I  don't  understand  you  !' 

'  Was  there  anythinoj  to  prevent  you 
giving  your  daughter  her  lawful  name — 
Mrs.  Martin  ?' 

Finch  dropped  his  hat  upon  the  floor, 
and  turned  very  pale.  He  felt  nervously 
for  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  tried 
hard  to  rally  himself  from  this  first  severe 
check. 

'Who  is  Mrs.  ^lartin?'  he  asked,  mak- 
ing an  attempt  to  look  Snapper  straight 
in  the  face,  but  breaking  down. 

The  Philadelphian  took  up  a  letter  from 
his  table,  to  which  was  pinned  an  oblong 
slip  of  paper. 

'Do  you  know  this  handwriting?'  said 
he,  holding  the  signature  to  the  letter 
close  enough  to  Finch  to  enable  him  to 
read  it. 

'Handwriting  tells  so  little,'  said  Finch, 
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with  a  forced  laugh.  '  Anybody  may  be 
deceived  in  that.' 

'  Those  are  not  bad  maxims  for  a  forger. 
But  you  know  very  well  that  this  hand- 
writing is  genuine.  It  is  3'Our  daugh- 
ter's— your  daughter  whom  you  have 
murdered.' 

'  Come,  that's  cool !' 

Finch  began  to  recover  his  self-posses- 
sion. If  he  was  to  be  accused  of  murder, 
he  felt  pretty  sure  matters  would  turn  out 
all  right. 

'  You  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
her  murderer,  for  you  drove  the  poor 
creature  to  self-destruction.  Your  end 
ought  to  be  the  gallows.' 

'I  suppose  in  your  own  house  it  is  safe 
enough  for  you  to  insult  me.  You  would 
not  dare  to  repeat  those  words  anywhere 
else.' 

Finch  stood  up  with  a  menacing  man- 
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ner;  but  the  Philadelphian  contemptuously 
motioned  him  back  to  his  seat. 

'  Sit  down,'  he  said,  in  a  commanding 
tone.  '  I  have  not  by  any  means  done 
with  you  yet.  Listen  to  what  I  have  to 
say  to  you — it  ought  to  interest  you.' 

He  lit  a  cigarette,  and  resumed  his  own 
chair  leisurely,  and  kept  his  eyes  riveted 
upon  Finch. 

'  This  letter,'  he  said,  keeping  it  in  his 
hand,  '  is  signed  Emily  Martin.  It  was 
written  by  your  unhappy  daughter  to 
Geoffrey  Clavering,  the  very  day  of  her — 
her  death.  She  describes  the  great  fraud 
and  wrong  which  was  practised  upon 
Geoffrey  at  your  instigation  ;  she  tells 
him  of  her  former  marriage  with  one  John 
Martin,  whom  we  know  to  be  still  alive ; 
and  she  encloses  the  marriage  certificate. 
You  would  have  no  conceivable  motive  for 
foroinDC  such  documents  as  these.' 
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'  How  do  you  know  John  Martin  is 
alive  ?'  said  Finch,  white  and  trembling. 

He  felt  that  the  toils  were  closing  round 
him,  and  that  somehow  he  had  been  led 
into  a  trap. 

^  Nothing  could  be  more  simple.     When 
we    received   this   letter,    we  telegraphed 
through  the  colonial  agents  to  Australia. 
It   took   a   very  few  days  to    find   John 
Martin,  and   to  get  a  message  from  him 
acknowledging  the  marriage.    Your  daugh- 
ter committed  bigamy,  but  you  were  the 
really  guilty  person,  for  at  that  time  you 
could  make  her  do  anything  you  liked.  For 
years  you   plundered   Geoffrey   Clavering 
on  the  strength  of  this  false  marriage ;  you 
forged    his  name ;    you  levied  blackmail ; 
finally,  you   drove  the  poor  woman  to  her 
death.      Are     you    satisfied     with     your 
work?' 

Finch  got  up  again,  and  moved  towards 
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the  door.  But  Snapper  ordered  him  back 
to  his  seat,  and  he  obeyed  like  a  man  under 
a  spell. 

'  I  have  not  done  with  you  even  yet/ 
said  the  Philadelphian,  with  the  look  of  a 
man  who  was  shut  up  in  a  room  with  some 
offensive  reptile.  'There  is  another  paper 
you  must  look  at  presently.' 

'  Mr.  Snapper,'  said  Finch,  clasping  his 
hands  together,  and  looking  as  if  he  had 
utterly  collapsed,  '  let  me  go,  and  I  will 
give  no  more  trouble  either  to  you  or 
Geoffrey  Clavering.  Let  me  off  this  once, 
and  I  undertake  you  shall  never  see  or 
hear  of  me  again.'  _ 

'  So,  then,  you  know  what  paper  I 
mean  ?'  remarked  Snapper,  in  the  same 
stern  voice  he  had  spoken  in  throughout 
the  interview. 

'  Yes,  I  do,'  replied  Finch,  now  in  a 
panic  of  fear,  *  it  was  done   only  a  week 
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ago.  I  thought  I  was  sure  Geoffrey  would 
advance  me  a  little  money  to-day,  and  then 
I  could  pay  you  back  again.  It  is  only 
twenty-five  pounds.  I  wanted  it  for 
mourning  and  other  expenses.* 

'  And  so  you  thought  you  would  make  free 
with  my  name  at  last,  having  about  used  up 
everybody  else's.  Upon  my  word,  I  wish 
you  had  done  it  before,  and  then  that  poor 
woman  might  have  been  saved,  for  I  should 
have  taken  care  to  have  put  you  out  of  the 
way.  The  fact  is,  I  am  rather  obliged  to 
you  than  not  for  forging  my  signature. 
Clavering  would  never  have  prosecuted 
you,  but  I  will!  When  you  kindly  an- 
nounced your  intention  to  honour  me 
with  a  call,  you  saved  me  sending  to  your 
own  house  for  you.  Out  of  this  house  you 
never  set  foot  a  free  man  !' 

'  Spare  me,  Mr.  Snapper !'  cried  the  for- 
ger, almost  grovelling  at    Snapper's  feet, 
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*  spare  me,  for  Geoffrey's  sake — for  her  sake. 
I  will  go  anywhere  you  like — to  the  other 
end  of  the  world,  if  necessary.' 

'  To  Portland  will  be  far  enough  for  the 
present,'  said  Snapper,  whose  contempt 
for  the  forger  was  not  diminished  by  the 
state  of  abject  terror  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  '  I  wonder,'  he  said,  looking  at 
Finch  as  if  he  were  some  curious  animal, 

*  whether  there  are  many  more  of  your 
sort  in  England  ?  We  have  scoundrels 
enough  of  our  own  at  home,  but  I  never 
saw  such  a  specimen  of  a  coward  and  a 
scoundrel  knocked  into  one  before.  Why, 
you  are  green  with  fright,  man !  Get  up, 
and  let  us  see  if  you  can  stand.' 

Finch  cowered  down  before  him,  whin- 
ing in  almost  unintelligible  tones  for 
mercy. 

'  What  mercy  had  you  upon  that  poor 
boy  when  you  got  him  into  your  power? 
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What  mercy  had  you  upon  your  own 
daughter  ?  Until  this  forgery  upon  me  came 
to  my  knowledge,  1  thought  you  would 
have  got  off  scot-free,  and  I  tell  you  the 
thought  made  my  blood  boil  within  me. 
Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  let  you  escape 
now  ?  No,  by  heavens  !  Rather  than  do 
that,  I  would  take  the  law  into  my  own 
hands  and  fling  you  from  that  window  into 
the  street  below.  If  the  law  had  no  hold 
upon  you — if  there  were  no  other  means 
of  giving  you  your  deserts — I  would  thrash 
you  here  and  now  within  an  inch  of  your 
life.  As  it  is,  I  leave  the  dirty  work  to  be 
done  by  the  proper  parties.'  The  Phila- 
delphian  touched  a  bell  upon  his  desk,  and 
there  entered  a  tall  thin  man,  with  a 
shrewd  and  penetrating  look.  '  There  he 
is,'  said  Snapper,  with  a  slight  movement  of 
his  hand  towards  Finch. 
.    *  Your  name  is  Thomas  Finch,'  said  the 
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tall  man,  quietly,  '  and  nriine  is  Blaker — 
Inspector  Blaker.  I  suppose  you  will  go 
quietly  ?  Xo  use  making  a  scene,  you 
know.  Noboclv  does  it  now.  Why,  we 
don't  have  occasion  to  use  these^''  (he  pulled 
a  pair  of  handcuffs  from  his  pocket  as  he 
spoke,)  *  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  Mr. 
Snapper  has  liberally  paid  for  a  cab. 
What  do  you  say — with  or  without  the 
bracelets  ?' 

'Without,'  replied  Finch,  humbly,  after 
another  effort  to  catch  Snapper's  eye. 
'  But,  first  of  all,  will  you  let  me  say  half- 
a-dozen  words  in  private  to  this  gentle- 
man ?' 

The  officer  looked  at  Snapper,  but  saw 
at  once  that  he  was  to  go  on  with  his 
business. 

'  Come  along,'  he  said,  in  a  gruff  tone,. 
as  he  put  his  hand  on  the  forger's  shoulder  ; 
*  I  can't  stand  here  all  day  niggling  about 
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over  you.  Don't  you  see  the  gentleman 
is  busy?  Here,  this  way ;  and  he  pushed 
Finch  towards  the  door,  keeping  a  tight 
grip  of  his  wrist.  '  There's  a  cab  in  the 
street  below  waiting  for  you — you  won't 
get  a  chance  of  riding  in  one  again  in  a 
hurry,  so  make  the  most  of  your  luck.' 

'  May  I  not ' 

'  Come  along  and  don't  be  a  fool,'  said 
the  policeman,  jerking  him  down  the 
stairs. 

Rufus  Snapper  watched  them  out  of  the 
house,  and  a  look  of  quiet  satisfaction  came 
into  his  eyes. 

'That's  one  unmitigated  scoundrel  dis- 
posed of,'  said  he  to  himself,  '  and  now  for 
another.  Sam  Rafferty  is  not  quite  so 
simple  a  case — he  is  more  fool  than  knave. 
And  then  there  is  his  mother — I  really  do 
not  like  to  be  hard  upon  her.'  He  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  pondering  in  his 
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mind  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  Sam 
and  his  mother.  '  She  has  appealed  to 
Geoffrey  too,'  he  thought,  '  lucky  thing  he 
is  out  of  the  way.  He  went  off  the  same 
day  as  the  colonel,  no  one  knows  where. 
I  daresay  I  shall  be  able  to  fmd  him  by- 
and-by.  Meanwhile,  suppose  I  go  and 
call  upon  my  old  friend  Polly  ?  If  she  is 
a  sensible  woman,  she  will  meet  me  a  little 
more  than  half-way  in  this  business  of  her 
precious  son's.  In  that  case  I  could  wash 
my  hands  of  the  lot  and  clear  out  too.  Not 
much  good  in  my  stopping  here  after  they 
have  all  gone.' 

He  shook  his  head  rather  ruefully,  for 
he  had  felt  very  lonely  since  the  departure 
of  the  colonel  and  his  daughter,  and  then, 
after  a  little  further  reflection,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  and  see  Sam's  mother  at 
her  favourite  hotel  near  Piccadilly. 

The  widow  was  installed  in  very  com- 
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fortable  quarters,  and  looked  younger  than 
ever  as  the  Philadelphian  advanced  to- 
wards her.  Anxiety  or  care  might  have 
troubled  her  more  or  less  at  various  times, 
but  they  left  no  trace  upon  her  smooth 
and  unruffled  face. 

'  What  an  age  since  we  met,'  she  said,  in 
her  soft,  pleasant  voice — '  and  under  what 
different  circumstances  !  Then  1  was  in 
great  trouble  about  my  son^ — it  all  seems 
so  absurd  now.  How  could  I  ever  have 
supposed  that  he  was  even  remotely  con- 
nected with  poor  Mr.  Clavering's  death  ? 
I  was  like  one  in  a  dream  the  whole  time 
— my  great  affliction  fell  so  suddenly  upon 
me.  But  you,  Mr.  Snapper — surely  you 
did  not  believe  my  son  to  be  involved  in 
that  awful  affair  ?' 

^  I  must  admit  that  I  did,  at  one  time,' 
replied  Snapper,  looking  down,  for  he  in- 
wardly  felt  rather  ashamed  of  having  been 
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duped  by  his  own  theories  of  the  murder. 
^  Consider  that  threat  I  heard  him  utter 
— his   desperate    position — his    dangerous 

associates ' 

'  His  associates !'  repeated  the  widow, 
with  a  heavy  sigh.  '  They  have  been  the 
cause  of  all  his  misfortunes.  If  I  could 
but  find  out  even  now  what  was  the  real 
difficulty  he  w^as  in  when  I  last  saw  him ! 
There  was  something  very  wrong,  and  he 
even  spoke  of  running  away.  From  what? 
From  whom?  Mr.  Snapper,  you  have 
been  very  kind  to  me — '  here  her  voice 
faltered  a  little,  and  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes.  They  were  genuine  tears,  too,  for 
Snapper's  reticence  about  her  past,  and  his 
habitual  forbearance  towards  her,  had  won 
her  gratitude  and  touched  her  heart.  'You 
have  always  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I 
know  that  I  may  safely  confide  in  you.  I 
was  afraid  my  son  knew  something  about 
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that  awful  night's  work  at  Porthcawl 
Castle,  and  that  he  was  in  peril.  When  I 
expressed  my  fears  to  him,  he  only  con- 
firmed them,  and  spoke  of  it  being  neces- 
sary to  purchase  the  silence  of  another. 
What  did  he  mean  ?  I  entreat  you  to  tell 
me  !' 

'  Did  you  give  him  the  money  he  asked 
for  ?' 

'  I  did  not,  for  he  has  deceived  me  so 
often  that  I  could  not  trust  him  again.' 

'And  you  have  not  seen  him  since?' 

'  Never.  I  have  been  in  dread  every 
day  that  some  dreadful  exposure  was  hang- 
ing over  my  head,  and  even  now  I  am 
uneasy.  What  has  he  done?  Is  he  in 
any  danger  of — of— — ' 

'  Of  the  law  ?'  put  in  Snapper. 

'  Yes — since  we  must  speak  plainly.' 

^  It  is  better,  or  else  we  shall  not  get  at 
what  you  ought  to  know.     The  really  un- 
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fortunate  man  in  all  this  affair — apart 
from  the  murder,  of  course — is  Geoffrey 
Clavering.  A  more  unfortunate  family 
than  these  Claverings  I  never  saw.  We 
need  not  speak  of  the  father,  but  see  what 
has  happened  to  the  son  !  He  has  for  years 
and  years  been  the  victim  of  a  pitiless 
adventurer,  who  robbed  him  without 
mercy,  and  entrapped  him  into  a  false 
marriage.' 

'  What  was  this  man's  name  ?'  asked  the 
widow,  eao:erlv. 

'  Thomas  Finch.' 

'  I  thought  as  much,'  she  said,  leaning 
back  in  her  chair,  as  if  she  were  faint. 

*  And  your  son — you  had  better  hear 
the  truth  from  me  now— --has  been  only  too 
closely  connected  with  him.  They  were 
in  a  sort  of  partnership  together.  One 
forged  cheques,  and  the  other  passed  them. 
The  name  which  Finch  preferred    to  use 
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was  Geoifrey  Claverino^,  but  there  were 
others.  He  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
borrowing  mine  lately,  and  I  am  very 
much  indebted  to  him  for  it.  That  alone 
has  enabled  me  to  bring  him  to  book,  for 
I  am  afraid  Geoffrey  would  never  have 
prosecuted  him,  especially  now  that  the 
poor  woman,  his  daughter,  has  confessed 
everything,  and  repaired  her  wrong-doing, 
so  far  as  lay  in  her  power.' 

'  And  you  say  my  son  was  a  party  to 
these  forgeries  ?'  said  the  widow,  who  ap- 
parently had  heard  nothing  else. 

'  Beyond  a  doubt.  It  would  be  useless 
to  conceal  the  truth  from  you  now.  He 
had  admitted  it  to  me,  and  Finch  has  told 
me  all  the  circumstances.' 

The  Philadelphian  paused  for  a  moment 
as  if  he  were  considering  some  knotty 
point,  and  then  he  continued  : 

'  You  are  a  countrywoman  of  mine,  and 
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I  feel  bound  to  stand  by  you,  so  far  as  I 
can.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  disgrace 
brought  upon  you — here,  in  a  foreign 
country  too — by  your  son.  There  is  only 
one  thing  to  be  done — let  him  get  away 
as  soon  as  he  can.  I  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  save  him  if  he  does  that,  but  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  quickly,  or  rather  you 
must  make  it  up  for  him,  for  he  has  no 
mind  of  his  own.  That  is  why  he  fell 
so  easily  into  Finch's  hands.  Tell  him 
from  me  that  he  is  a  lost  man  if  he  does 
not  make  tracks  out  of  this  country  within 
forty-eight  hours.' 

'  But  this  man  Finch,'  said  the  widow, 
greatly  agitated,  'will  he  not  accuse  him?' 

'  At  any  rate,  let  him  go  away.  It  is 
now  Thursday — get  him  off  by  Saturday. 
Send  for  him  to  get  off  at  once — I  will 
give  you  his  address  presently — and  repeat 
to  him  what  I  have  told  you.     Tell  him 
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that  I  know  all,  and  that  for  the  sake  of 
his  mother  I  wish  to  spare  him.  Take  him 
to  New  York  yourself,  and  then  gQi  him 
off  to  Texas  or  Mexico.  It  is  the  only 
chance.  He  will  not  go  unless  you  look 
after  him.  You  can  easily  return,  if  you 
wish  to  do  so.  If  you  like,  I  will  meet 
you  at  Liverpool  on  Saturday.  That  is  one 
plan.' 

'What  is  the  other?' 

The  widow  evidently  shrank  from  the 
first  proposal. 

'  He  will  have  to  travel  on  the  road 
Thomas  Finch  has  gone,'  replied  Snapper^ 
quietly.  '  For  my  part,  if  I  had  the  choice, 
I  should  prefer  the  Cunarder.' 

The  widow  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  for  a  moment  or  two,  but,  when  she 
removed  them,  she  was  composed  and 
calm,  though  somewhat  pale.  There  was 
a  hard  look  in  her  eyes,  and  a  firm  expres- 
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sion  about  her  mouth,  which  showed 
Snapper  at  once  that  she  intended  to  take 
his  advice. 

'  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to 
yon,'  she  said,  holding  out  both  her  hands 
to  the  Philadelphian ;  'you  have  been  very 
generous  to  me,  and  I  can  only  thank  you 
in  my  poor  way.  As  for  my  unhappy 
son,  he  will  thank  you  too,  I  hope,  some 
day  when  he  has  shaken  off  all  these  evil 
influences.  Depend  upon  it,  everything 
shall  be  done  as  you  suggest.  I  will  never 
leave  him  till  he  is  on  board  the  steamer. 
You  know  where  he  is  staying — to  his 
shame,  be  it  said,  his  mother  does  not.' 

Snapper  handed  her  a  card  on  which  an 
address  was  written. 

'  Very  well,'  said  the  widow,  '  I  will  go 
to  him  at  once.  He  shall  know  all  that 
you  have  said.' 

*  Not  forojettino:  that  I  will  come  to  bid 
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him  good-bye  on  Saturday/  interposed 
Snapper,  in  a  significant  tone. 

'  He  shall  understand.  We  shall  meet 
on  Saturday — I  will  not  say  farewell  till 
then.' 

She  held  his  hand  a  moment  in  her  own^ 
and  the  Philadelphian  felt  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  save  the  son  for  the 
mother's  sake. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


TOWARDS    THE    SOUTH. 

When  Colonel  Pendleton  and  his  daughter 
arrived  in  New  York,  they  felt  themselves 
as  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  There  were 
few  familiar  faces  to  be  seen ;  fewer  still 
to  smile  upon  them  a  kindly  greeting.  The 
colonel's  way  of  life  had  never  brought  him 
into  contact  with  '  bosses,'  and  any  news- 
paper-boy who  ran  through  the  cars,  shout- 
ing out  his  wares,  would  have  been  a  far 
better  authority  on  the  ruling  politicians 
of  the  hour  than  the  Virginian.     For  some 
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years  after  the  war,  every  southern  gen- 
tleman was  driven  out  of  public  life  ;  the 
negroes  were  practically  the  masters. 
That  era  still  existed  when  the  ex-Con- 
federate soldier  had  gone  abroad,  and  the 
very  recollection  of  it  had  made  him  un- 
willing to  hear  or  read  a  word  about  poli- 
tics. He  was  aware  that  the  days  of  negro 
rule  were  ended,  and  that  civilization  had 
again  triumphed  over  semi- barbarism,  but 
the  new  men  who  had  risen  to  power  were 
entirely  unknown  to  him.  All  he  cared 
for  was  to  get  back  to  his  home  again,  and 
to  be  allowed  to  end  his  days  there  in 
peace. 

But  it  was  found  that  the  old  homestead 
could  not  be  made  ready  to  receive  its 
master  without  some  delay,  and  therefore 
the  colonel  decided  to  go  to  Saratoga,  which, 
before  the  war,  was  a  favourite  summer 
retreat  for  Southerners.     Colonel  Pendle- 
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ton  had  not  been  there  since  1860,  and  he 
found  it,  like  everything  else,  a  good  deal 
changed.  After  a  time  he  stumbled  upon 
an  old  acquaintance  or  two,  and,  as  Edith 
seemed  amused  with  the  place,  he  lingered 
on  until  the  season  neared  its  close.  By 
that  time,  four  months  had  passed  since 
they  left  England. 

For  Edith  Pendleton  they  had  not  been 
eventless  months.  Her  beauty,  her  refine- 
ment, the  mingled  gaiety  and  innocence 
of  her  manners  marked  her  out  from  the 
throng  of  ordinary  belles  who  make  Sara- 
toga popular,  and  who  have  added  more 
to  its  prosperity  than  the  much-vaunted 
springs.  But  for  these  fair  syrens,  the 
other  sex  would  often  feel  inclined  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  '  waters  of  Phar- 
par  and  Damascus,'  and  refuse  to  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  Saratoga. 

It  happened  to   be  a  particularly  ani- 
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mated   season    the   year   of  the    colonel's 
return,  and  his  heart  grew  lighter  as  he 
saw   his    daughter  entering  into  its  plea- 
sures.    She  had  been  depressed  when  they 
took   their  departure  from  England,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards  health  occasioned 
her  father  no  little  concern.     But  youth 
carries  with  it  its  own  restorative.     Edith 
saw  New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  the 
first  time ;  her  father  was  careful  to  show 
her  the  house  of  their  faithful  friend,  Rufus 
Snapper.     The  same  night  she  sat  down  to 
her  desk,  and  wrote  a  long  and  affectionate 
letter  to  Snapper,  which  that  gentleman 
received    in     due    season    with    no  little 
emotion.     For   Edith    told   him  that    the 
one    drawback   to  her   happiness  was  his 
absence,    and    urged    him    to  join    them 
quickly.     From    Philadelphia    they     had 
gone    to     Saratoga,    and     there    Colonel 
Pendleton  would  have  been  blind  indeed 
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if  he  had  not  seen  that  his  daughter  T\'as 
attracting  the  respectful  homage  of  more 
than  one  young  American,  whose  capture 
would  have  been  considered  a  grand  coiij? 
by  the  astutest  mothers  then  ranged  on 
the  field  of  action. 

One  of  these  aspirants  to  Edith  Pendle- 
ton's good  graces  was  the  son  of  a  New 
York  broker,  whose  name  was  well  known 
all  over  the  country.  He  was  wealthy,  and 
would  be  still  wealthier  a  few  years  hence; 
he  was  decidedly  good-looking ;  nothing 
was  known  against  his  character.  For 
several  weeks  this  model  young  gentle- 
man was  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  the 
colonel's  daughter,  and  then  one  day  he 
disappeared.  The  colonel  asked  no  ques- 
tions, but  in  his  heart  he  felt  a  little  sorrv 
for  the  Xew  Yorker. 

Not  very  long  after  this  incident,  a 
stranger  called   upon  the  colonel,  and  pre- 
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sented  him  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  an  old  friend  at  Washington — Sen- 
ator Pinckney.  The  stranger  was  Count 
Petrehoff,  of  the  Russian  Legation,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  he  had  placed 
himself  on  excellent  terms  with  the 
Southerner  and  his  daughter.  There  was 
a  courtly  grace  about  his  manners,  and  a 
w^ide  knowledo^e  of  tlie  world  visible  in  his 
conversation,  as  well  as  a  rich  natural  fund 
of  wit,  which  could  not  fail  to  render  him 
an  agreeable  companion.  He  was  observ- 
ed to  pay  marked  attention  to  Miss  Pendle- 
ton, but  American  young  ladies  enjoy 
perfect  freedom,  and  never  abuse  it.  It 
seemed  quite  certain  that  the  Russian 
would  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  numerous 
foreigners  who  are  destined  to  surrender 
to  x4.merican  beauty.  But  one  morning  he 
went  quietly  to  the  colonel,  and  had  a 
little  conversation  with  him,  and  presently 
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bade    him    adieu    with    a    very  sorrowful 
demeanour. 

'  We  shall  have  the  whole  place  de- 
populated presently,'  said  the  colonel  to 
his  daughter,  as  they  sat  together  that 
evening  on  one  of  the  spacious  verandahs 
of  the  hotel.  '  All  the  really  pleasant 
young  men  are  going  away.' 

'What  has  happened  to  them?'  en- 
quired Edith,  with  a  touch  of  shyness. 

'  I  cannot  tell,'  replied  the  colonel,  with 
an  innocent  air,  'it  is  a  sort  of  epidemic,  I 
think.  First  there  was  young  Barker — he 
went  away  looking  none  the  better  for  his 
visit.  Xow  there  is  Count  Petrehoif. 
Upon  my  word,  if  the  casualties  increase 
at  this  rate,  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves 
in  the  papers.  You  will  be  interviewed, 
Edith,  and  your  portrait  will  be  in  the 
Sundav  Ronrer' 

'  It  is  not  my  fault,  papa.' 
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'  No.  I  suppose  it  is  only  their  misfor- 
tune, poor  fellows  !  All  the  same,  I  am 
sorry  the  count  has  gone  away.' 

'  Why  was  he  not  content  to  remain  a 
friend,  instead  of  getting  nonsense  into  his 
head  T 

'  Well,  he  did  not  realise  that  it  was 
nonsense — at  first.  By-the-by,  I  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Snapper  just  before  we 
went  in  to  dinner.  Where  could  I  have 
put  it?' 

The  colonel  pretended  to  feel  in  all  his 
pockets,  but  kept  a  shrewd  eye  upon  his 
daughter  all  the  while.  As  he  had  an- 
ticipated, he  saw  her  listless  manner 
change  suddenly  to  one  of  great  eager- 
ness. 

'  A  letter  ?  Well,  but,  papa,  where  is  it 
— what  does  it  say  ?' 

'  How  can  I  tell  without  reading  it  ?     I 
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told  you  that  it  came  just  before  dinner  ; 
I  was  too  hungry  to  open  it  then.' 

'  The  idea  of  being  hungry,  papa,  when 
you  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Snapper  to 
read.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  curious,  but  old  habits  cling 
to  one.  I  get  hungry,  and,  when  I  am 
hungry,  I  find  that  a  letter  goes  no  way  at 
all.  So  I  preferred  this  time  to  eat  my 
dinner.' 

^  But  there  may  be  something  in  it  of 
great  importance.' 

'  About  whom  ?' 

^  About — oh,  about  everybody,  papa. 
How  tiresome  you  are  to-night.  Where  is 
the  letter — when  will  3^ou  read  it?' 

'  I  should  like  to  smoke  this  cigar  first,' 
said  the  colonel,  calmly. 

'  Will  you  let  me  read  it  to  you  ?' 

'  How  can  I  do  that  when  there  may  be 
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secrets  in  it  about — about  everybody,  as 
you  say?' 

'  I  will  go  and  get  it,'  cried  Edith,  half 
laughing,  half  vexed. 

*  You  will  not  have  far  to  go,  for  it  is 
herein  my  breast  pocket.'  But  the  colonel 
did  not  take  it  out ;  he  only  kept  on  slowly 
puffing  at  his  cigar. 

'  Oh,  what  a  time  it  takes  you  to  smoke 


a  cigar. 


'  Well,  now,  you  try  one,  and  see  if  you 
can  get  through  it  any  faster.  That  poor 
Russian ' 

*  Never  mind  the  Russian,  papa.' 

*  But  I  do  mind  him  ;  he  gave  me  a  cig- 
arette the  other  day  which  was  so  good 
that  I  meant  to  ask  him  where  he  got 
them.  Now  if  you  had  not  sent  him 
away ' 

'  Well,  what  would  have  happened  ?' 

*  Why,  I  should   have  smoked  good  cig- 
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arettes  the  rest  of  my  days  instead  of  bad 
ones.  Young  ladies  never  consider  these 
things.' 

'  I  will  consider  them  in  future  if  you 
will  only  read  this  letter.' 

'  Agreed — come  along  then  to  that  quiet 
corner,  under  the  light.  Now  for  this 
budget  of  wonders.' 

The  colonel  began  to  read  Snapper's 
letter  in  a  low  voice,  but  not  a  word  was 
lost  upon  his  daughter. 

'  "Here  we  are,  my  dear  Pendleton,  in  a 
little  nook  on  one  of  the  Italian  lakes — out 
of  the  way  of  the  tourists,  and  in  the  way 
of  all  the  lovely  scenery.  We  are  a  little 
party — Geoffrey  Clavering,  a  friend  of  his, 
and  myself  We  made  up  our  minds  to 
come  here  all  in  a  hurry — the  fact  is,  Cla- 
vering seemed  a  good  deal  out  of  sorts,  and 
I  thouo^ht  a  chano^e  would  do  him  o^ood. 
He  has  been  in  a  dull  and  mopish  kind  of 

VOL.  III.  R 
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way  ever  since  that — well,  I  suppose  you 
can  ^^  the  date  about  as  well  as  I  can. 
The  young  fellow  broods  too  much,  and 
has  a  worn  look  that  I  do  not  much 
like.'" 

The  colonel  paused  a  moment,  and  looked 
at  his  daughter.  She  was  very  silent,  and 
presently  he  continued : 

' '-  Clavering  went  off  with  his  friend  in  a 
boat  an  hour  ago,  and  left  me  here  eating 
iigs.  1  am  of  opinion  that  nobody  ever 
tasted  such  figs  as  these  since  Adam  and 
Eve  got  into  that  muddle,  and  were  turned 
out  of  the  great  fig-garden.  What  a  good 
time  they  must  have  had  of  it,  those  two  ! 
But  it  didn't  last  very  long — that  is  one 
consolation  for  us  poor  creatures,  who  so 
seldom  have  a  good  time.  I  imitate  them 
as  well  as  I  can  by  eating  figs  all  day ; 
relays  of  waiters  are  nearly  always  on  the 
stairs    carrying    them    to   my   room.     Of 
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course  you  saw  all  that  story  in  the  paper 
I  sent  you  about  that  poor  woman,  Finch's 
daughter — Mrs.  Claverino:,  as  she  called 
herself."  * 

*  "  As  she  called  herself,"  '  re^^eated  Edith 
Pendleton,  pale  and  trembling. 

*  It  is  what  he  says — but  what  paper  he 
means  I  have  not  the  least  idea.  Xothing 
of  the  kind  has  ever  reached  me.' 

'  Go  on,  papa.' 

The  young  girl  drew  a  thin  shawl 
around  her  as  if  she  were  cold,  the  colonel 
took  up  the  letter  which  he  had  laid  upon 
his  knee. 

' "  It  seems,"  he  read,  "  that  her  right  name 
ivas  Mrs.  Martin,  after  all — she  was  married 
long  before  she  knew  GeoiFrey,  and  her 
husband  is  still  alive.  We  have  a  certiii- 
cate  of  her  marriage,  and  I  have  found  out 
her  husband.  That  ruffian  Finch  deserves 
hanojino; — his  dauojhter's  death  ouofhttobe 

k2 
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laid  at  his  door.     As  it  is,  he  will  get  off 
with  a  dose  of  penal  servitude."  ' 

'  It  is  odd,'  said  the  colonel,  '  that  we 
never  heard  how  the  poor  creature  died. 
There  must  be  a  letter  of  Snapper's  missings 
or  perhaps  he  meant  the  paper  to  tell  us 
everything.  You  know  how  unwilling  he  is 
to  WTite — this  is  only  the  second  letter  we 
have  had  since  wx  left  England.' 
'  What  else  does  he  say,  papa  ?' 
'Let  me  see — ah,  here  it  is.  "Finch 
went  off  a  fortnight  or  so  ago  in  a  big  van 
with  y.R.  on  it — quite  a  grand  affair.  He 
is  to  be  taken  care  of  by  V.R.,  or  some  one 
else,  for  twenty  years,  so  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  be  troubled  with  him  much  more. 
His  companion,  Rafferty,  ought  to  have 
been  in  the  big  carriage  with  him,  but  to 
tell  you  the  truth  I  managed  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way.  For  a  wonder,  Finch  said 
nothing  about  him  on  the  trial,  and  no  one 
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else  did.  Sam's  mother  would  have  broken 
her  heart  if  he  had  been  sent  to  prison,  so 
it  was  necessary  to  save  him,  if  possible, 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  possible. 

"  That's  all,  I  believe.  I  can  tell  you 
anything  I  may  have  forgotten  when  I  see 
you,  which  will  be  some  time  in  December. 
This  friend  of  young  Clavering's — an  artist 
— wants  very  much  to  see  Virginia.  May 
I  bring  him  with  me  for  a  short  visit  ? 
He  will  soon  be  o'oino;  on  further  south." 
The  idea  of  Rufus  Snapper  asking  per- 
mission to  bring  anyone  to  my  house  is 
rather  droll,'  remarked  the  colonel,  with  a 
smile.  '  All  the  same,  I  wonder  who  Geof- 
frey's friend  is?  Perhaps  the  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy.' 

*  Is  there  nothing  more  in  the  letter, 
papa?' 

*  Well,  not  much — a  short  message  from 
Geoffrey  himself.' 
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'  From  Geoffrey !' 

As  the  young  girl  spoke,  she  stretched 
out  her  hand  involuntarily  towards  the 
letter.  Her  father  shook  his  head,  and 
beo:an  to  read  ao^ain  : 

'"Clavering  begged  me  when  I  wrote  to 
give  all  sorts  of  kind  remembrances  to  you 
and  Edith.  He  is  never  tired  of  talking 
about  you,  and  frequently  says,  '  Can  they 
ever  forgive  me  ?'  When  I  answer  '  yes,'  he 
seems  by  no  means  satisfied.  I  wish  some 
one  with  more  authority  than  I  possess 
could  whisper  the  magic  word  in  his  ear." ' 

The  colonel  folded  up  the  letter,  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket. 

'  Some  one  else,'  said  he  ;  ^  he  means  me, 
1  suppose.' 

'  No  doubt  papa,'  replied  Edith,  now 
smiling  in  her  turn. 

'  But  why  should  he  want  me  to  say 
yes  ?' 
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'  Because  he  thinks  it  would  come  better 
from  you,  I  suppose.' 

Father  and  daughter  looked  at  each 
other  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  colonel 
slowly  rose. 

'  Let  us  go  indoors,'  said  he,  '  it  is  getting 
late — and  see,  the  sky  is  becoming  quite 
clear  again.  The  storm-clouds  are  gone, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  fine  weather 
after  all.  We  will  start  to-morrow  for 
home !' 

The  girl  said  nothing,  but  drew  nearer 
to  her  father,  and  somehow  both  felt  as  if 
a  great  load  had  been  lifted  from  their 
hearts. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

IN  THE  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 

The  Pendleton  homestead  began  to  resume 
its  old-time  aspect  soon  after  the  return  of 
the  colonel  and  his  daughter.  The  house 
had  been  well  taken  care  of  by  Uncle 
Brutus  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  had 
been  slaves  on  the  estate,  but  had  refused 
to  leave  the  colonel  when  slavery  was 
abolished.  Uncle  Brutus  was  in  the  prime 
of  life  when  he  was  made  a  free  man, 
and  he  might  easily  have  obtained  employ- 
ment elsewhere ;  but  his  father  had  lived 
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under  the  colonel's  father,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  in  the  place  where  he 
was  born  there  also  he  would  die,  unless 
his  master  actually  drove  him  away. 

*  J'se  black,'  he  said  to  his  wife,  when  he 
came  to  this  conclusion,  'but  I'm  not 
^wine  to  run  away  from  the  massa  jes'  be- 
cos  all  the  others  go.  De  likes  ob  dem  may 
do  it,  for  they're  nothin'  but  low  darkeys ; 
but  I've  alius  lived  in  this  yer  house  like  one 
of  the  quality  themselves.  I've  known  the 
Kunnel  ever  since  he  was  a  little  boy,  and 
now  we'll  Stan'  by  him,  so  long  as  he'll  let 
us.' 

And  thus  it  happened  that  Brutus  and 
his  wife,  Cynthy,  kept  watch  and  guard 
over  the  house  and  the  fields  round  about 
it,  while  the  rest  of  the  estate  was  sold. 
Much  of  it  had  gone  before  the  colonel 
knew  how  well  his  half-forgotten  invest- 
ments in  the    north   had  prospered ;  but 
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there  remained  enough  to  form  a  very 
comfortable  property.  Groves  of  pine- 
trees  flourished  all  round  the  house,  and 
fruits  grew  in  such  abundance  that  even 
in  former  years,  when  the  place  had  been 
full  of  guests,  there  had  always  been  more 
than  anybody  could  find  a  use  for. 

Edith  Pendleton  was  delighted  with 
everything — the  house  was  not  so  grand 
or  so  ancient  as  Porthcawl  Castle,  but  its 
quaint  rooms  had  an  attraction  of  their 
own,  and  there  was  a  charm  about  the 
spot  which  belongs  only  to  the  place 
where  those  of  our  kith  and  kin  have  lived 
for  generations  before  us. 

'  They  wanted  to  persuade  me  I  should 
be  very  dull  and  lonely  when  I  came  back 
here,  Cynthy,'  said  she  to  the  old  negro 
woman  who  had  nursed  her  in  her  infancy, 
and  who  had  been  considerably  astonished 
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to  see  what  a  tine  handsome   young  lady 
her  baby  had  grown  into. 

Edith's  resemblance  to  her  mother 
always  excited  a  slightly  superstitious 
feeling  in  Cynthy's  mind.  As  the  girl 
stood  talking  to  her,  the  old  woman  pushed 
her  great  horn-rimmed  spectacles  on  to 
her  forehead,  and  looked  hard  and  curi- 
ously at  her. 

'  My  sakes  !'  she  exclaimed,  '  what  a  tall 
lady  you've  growed  to,  and  so  handsome ! 
Ah,  you  needn't  look  so  blushified  ;  if 
Aunt  Cynthy  hasn't  a  right  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  should  like  to  know  who  has? 
Bress  her  heart.  'Clar!  I  didn't  know 
you  when  I  fust  seed  you,  n'  more  did  ray 
ole  man ;  but  now  it  kinder  seems  ez  ef 
you'd  never  gone  away.  Sometimes  we 
were  afeard  we  should  never  see  yer  no 
mo*,   mistis.    but,    if   yer  wait    de   Lo'd's 
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time,  he  alius  makes  every  thin'  right,  and 
so  he  brought  you  and  Mars  Kunnel  home 
again.' 

'  And  we  don't  intend  to  go  away  any 
more.  Now  listen  to  me,  Aunt  Cynthy ! 
Next  week  we  shall  be  having  some  people 
from  Richmond,  and,  above  all,  there  are 
two  friends  of  ours  coming  from  England.' 

'  Yes,  honey,  I  heerd  der's  a  right  smart 
sprinklin'  of  grand  white  folks  comin'  up.' 

'•  And  we  must  take  great  care  of  them 
all,'  said  Edith,  coaxingly,  for  the  old 
woman  evidently  disapproved  of  strangers. 
'  We  must  see  that  my  father's  friend,  Mr. 
Snapper,  goes  away  with  a  good  opinion 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  is  a 
Northerner.' 

'  Poor  trash  !'  muttered  Aunt  Cynthy  ; 
but  Edith  thought  it  wise  not  to  hear 
her.     '  Dis  ole  nigger's  not  so  peart  as  she 
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Avas,'  said  the  old  woman,  slowly  relaxino' 
under  the  influence  of  Edith's  smile,  'but 
she'll  do  all  you  want,  young  mistis,  nebber 
fear.  My  ole  man  can  work — he's  a  sight 
younger  now  'n  mos'  folks  of  his  age.  He 
kin  work  ez  hard  ez  ever  he  used  ter  when 
he's  got  somefiu  to  do  to  please  Mars 
Kunnel.  I  ain't  seen  him  so  spry  dis 
many  a  day  as  he  is  dis  year.  Oh,  don't 
you  fear,  honey.  Ebberythin'  will  be  set 
right  long  'fore  de  white  folks  come.' 

For  the  rest  of  the  week  there  was  great 
bustling  about  inside  the  house,  and  almost 
as  much  outside,  Cynthy  running  after  the 
other  servants  day  and  night,  while  Uncle 
Brutus  was  going  over  to  the  station  for 
mysterious  parcels  which  had  been  ordered 
from  Richmond  or  Baltimore.  At  lens^th 
he  came  hobblino^  in  one  mornino;  at  a  ofait 
which  seemed  perilously  fast  for  him,  and 
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announced  that  there  was  a  carriage  com- 
ing up  the  road,  far  below  the  house.  '  with 
two  gemmen  in  it.' 

'  Rufus  Snapper  and  his  friend  the  artist,' 
said  the  colonel,  jumping  up — 'you  see 
they  have  been  as  good  as  their  words.' 
He  and  his  daughter  went  upon  the  veran- 
dah and  looked  out,  and  saAv  the  heavy  old 
coach  slowly  toiling  up  the  hill.  'They 
would  not  let  us  know  when  they  intended 
to  come,  and  so  we  could  not  send  for 
them,'  said  the  colonel,  in  a  dissatisfied 
tone ;  '  they  must  have  been  at  least  an 
hour  in  that  ramshackle  thins^,  and  will  be 
nearly  half-an-hour  more  before  they  get 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  I  believe  I  will  go 
down  to  meet  them.' 

And,  even  as  he  uttered  the  words,  he 
caught  up  his  hat  and  stick,  and  was  off. 
When  he  had  gone  half-way  down  the  hill, 
his  daughter  saw  an  eager  waving  of  hands 
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from  the  coach,  responded  to  by  her  father, 
and  then  the  whole  party  was  lost  to  view 
in  a  bend  of  the  road. 

Rufus  Snapper  had  written  to  his  friends 
but  once  since  they  heard  from  him  at 
Saratoga,  and  that  last  letter  had  been 
pronounced  thoroughly  unsatisfactory. 
For  it  contained  little  about  those  in  whom 
father  and  daughter  were  especially  inter- 
ested— a  word  or  two  about  Snapper  him- 
self, a  passing  allusion  to  Geoffrey  Clavering 
who  was  still  abroad.  '  He  will  tell  us  all 
about  it  when  he  comes,'  the  colonel  had 
said,  feelinoj  confident  that  somethinof 
remained  to  be  told,  but  endeavouring 
to  conceal  his  apprehensions  from  his 
daughter.  By  degrees,  Geoffrey's  name 
receded  more  and  more  into  the  back- 
ground, but  the  man  himself  was  seldom 
absent  from  their  thoughts  many  days 
together. 
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Edith's  room  was  not  in  front  of  the  house 
but  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  arrival  of 
the  party  reached  her,  and  a  little  while 
afterwards  she  heard  her  father's  voice  out- 
side her  door,  calling  her  gently.  She  went 
out,  and  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  she 
noticed  that  a  peculiar  smile  was  on  his  face 
— a  smile  she  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time, 
in  spite  of  his  satisfaction  at  returning  to 
his  own  home.  He  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and,  when  he  said  'there  is  a  great  surprise 
for  you,'  she  turned  pale  for  a  moment,  but 
then  a  glad  light  came  into  her  ey  and 
she  hurried  the  colonel  forward. 

The  two  visitors  were  in  the  hall  standing 
close  to  the  open  fireplace,  in  which  some 
hickory  logs  were  blazing  cheerfully.  The 
".trangers  had  not  at  first  heard  her  step,  but 
the  colonel  felt  the  pressure  of  her  hand 
tighter  as  they  both  turned  round,  and  re- 
vealed one  of  the  persons   she  expected — 
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Rufus  Snapper.  The  other  stood  somewhat 
in  the  shadow,  so  that  at  first  she  could  not 
see  his  face. 

Snapper  stepped  forward  and  led  her  to 
the  stranger. 

'  Here,'  said  he,  in  his  usual  matter-of- 
fact  way,  ^  is  some  one  you  know,  who  has 
done  nothing  but  talk  about  you  ever  since 
you  saw  him  last.  I  did  not  dare  to  ven- 
ture into  Virginia  alone,  and  as  my  artist 
friend  could  not  come  after  all — threw  me 
over  at  the  last  moment — I  took  the  liberty 
of  brin  g  Geofirey  himself  You  are  not 
angry?'  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  audible 
only  to  Edith. 

She  replied  only  by  a  look,  but  it  amply 
satisfied  Rufus  Snapper.  Then  she  went 
up  to  Geofi'rey  and  shook  hands  with  him 
as  an  old  friend  might  do — as  her  father  had 
already  done.  Snapper  slipped  away,  but 
the  other  three  stood  talkino:  too^ether  for 
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some  time.  Before  the  first  evening  had 
passed  over,  the  shadows  of  Porthcawl 
Castle  had  almost  faded  from  the  mind  of 
the  long-absent  heir. 

There  was  so  much  to  do,  and  so  many 
places  to  see  of  which  Snapper  and  Claver- 
ing  had  read  or  heard,  that  the  days  slipped 
by  almost  imperceptibly.  The  colonel  and 
hisyounger  guest  frequently  went  out  shoot- 
ino:,  or  for  lone:  rides  too^ether,  and  it  was 
very  clear  to  Snapper  that  the  aifectionate 
friendship  which  had  always  existed  be- 
tween them  grew  closer  every  day. 

*  There  is  no  getting  hold  of  Clavering,' 
he  remarked  one  day  to  the  colonel.  '  He 
is  always  with  you  or  with  Edith.  It's  all 
the  same  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.' 

'  Are  you  being  neglected,  Rufus  ?' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  mind  it.  It's  well  enough 
as  it  is.     I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  young 
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fellow  in  better  spirits  again.  Old  stagers 
like  you  and  I,  colonel,  must  expect  to  be 
down  in  the  dumps  sometimes  ;  but  it  is 
unnatural  in  the  young.  Since  Clavering 
has  been  here,  he  has  brightened  up  in  a 
very  curious  way  ;  it  must  be  the  influence 
of  your  society,  colonel — mine  never  had 
the  same  efi'ect  upon  him.' 

'  Yes,  my  cheerful  companionship  does 
it  all,'  said  the  colonel,  with  a  cheerful 
nod. 

'  Well,  I'm  glad  I  have  found  out  what 
it  is^  for  I  was  just  going  to  ask  Edith  to 
explain  it.  Have  you  noticed  that  Geof- 
frev  is  more  devoted  to  our  little  girl  than 
ever  ?  AYatch  him  whenever  she  leaves 
the  room ;  you  would  think  that  the  world 
had  come  to  an  end  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. Perhaps  you  do  not  notice  it — 
fathers,  I  believe,  never  see  anything.' 

s2 
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'  So  I  have  always  understood,'  said  the 
colonel,  taking  a  seat  on  the  stump  of  an 
old  tree. 

'  Well,  there  is  no  mistake  about  it — 
none  whatever.  When  you  see  a  young 
man  heavy  and  stupid  away  from  a  certain 
person,  and  bright  and  gay  luitli  that  per- 
son, it  needs  no  conjuror  to  tell  you  what's 
in  the  wind.' 

'  You  seem  to  know  the  symptoms 
pretty  well,  Rufus,  for  a  man  who  has 
never  had  the  complaint.' 

'How  do  you  know  I've  never  had  it?' 
responded  the  Philadelphian,  briskly. 

*  Well,  it  didn't  come  to  much,  anyhow.' 

'  No,  because  as  soon  as  the  thing  began 
to  get  a  tight  hold  of  me  I  ran  away.  You 
must  treat  it  as  you  do  the  cholera — keep 
on  moving  away  from  it.  Now,  our  friend 
Clavering  is  not  acting  upon  this  principle, 
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and  therefore  you  will  find  that  he  will 
succumb.  But  I  admit  he  has  ten  times 
more  excuse  than  ever  I  had.' 

'  He  came  to  me  yesterday,'  said  the 
colonel,  in  a  low,  serious  tone,  '  and  spoke 
to  me  in  a  very  frank  and  manly  way 
about  my  girl.  He  has  acted  well — as  I 
should  have  expected.' 

'  And  what  did  you  tell  him  ?' 

*  My  dear  Snapper,  what  could  I  tell  him 
except  that  I  should  not  interfere  ?  You 
know  my  mind  on  that  subject — Edith 
shall  be  entirely  free.  There  have  been 
many  sad  circumstances,  but  I  see  nothing 
to  make  me  distrust  Geoffrey  Clavering. 
We  know  the  worst  that  is  to  be  said.' 

*  I  am  sure  we  do,'  said  Snapper, 
emphatically. 

'  And,  that  being  so,  I  shall  let  every- 
thing alone.     I  will  not  say  a  single  word 
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to  influence  Edith  in  his  favour — nor  the 
other  way.' 

'  Then  I  shall  go  back  alone.' 

^  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Why,  our  friend  here  will  never  return 
until  his  fate  is  decided,  and  that  may 
take  time.  I  will  leave  him  here  ;  love 
will  not  keep  our  paper-mill  going,  and 
I  have  been  away  from  it  some  time.  Do 
not  say  a  word  to  him  or  to  Edith ;  some 
morning  I  will  leave  early,  and  no  one 
need  know  anything  about  it.  Let  these 
young  folk  settle  matters  in  their  own 
way.     You  agree?' 

'  Yes — I  agree,  for  the  present.' 

'  The  present  is  all  I  care  about ;  by-and- 
by  will  take  care  of  itself.  Now  I'm  going 
to  have  a  talk  with  that  simpleton  of  an 
old  negro,  who  wouldn't  be  free  when  he 
had  the  chance.     I  will  try  to  convert  him 
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even  now — perhaps  he  will  pack  up  his 
traps  and  follow  me,  and  taste  the  pleas- 
ures of  freedom.' 

But  Snapper's  eloquence  was  apparently 
lost  upon  Uncle  Brutus  ;  at  any  rate,  he 
remained  on  the  old  plantation.  One  day 
the  Philadelphian  himself  did  not  make  his 
appearance  at  the  dinner-table  ;  there  was 
a  note  to  Edith  Pendleton  instead,  explain- 
ing that  he  had  been  called  away  on  urgent 
business.  The  young  girl  was  unusually 
grave  that  evening,  and  Clavering  fancied 
that  she  tried  to  avoid  being  alone  with 
him.  It  was  the  same  next  day,  and  the 
day  after  that ;  Clavering's  spirits  fell 
below  zero.  An  excursion  had  been 
planned  a  few  miles  up  the  valley,  and  it 
occurred  to  Clavering  as  he  set  out  with  his 
host  and  daughter  that  he  might  possibly 
be  about  to  take  his  last  expedition  of  this 
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kind  in  Virginia.  There  was  a  downcast 
look  upon  his  face  which  the  colonel  did 
not  fail  to  notice,  but  he  made  no  remark. 
The  journey,  which  was  to  the  house  of  an 
old  comrade  of  the  colonel's,  seemed  rather 
long  to  all  t}\Q  party,  but  the  visit  roused 
them  from  their  thoughts,  and,  when  they 
set  out  to  walk  part  of  the  way  home, 
Edith  Pendleton  seemed  lighter  of  heart 
than  she  had  been  since  the  memorable 
day  of  Mrs.  Martin's  visit  to  Porthcawl. 

The  colonel  and  his  Confederate  com- 
panion-in-arms were  in  the  midst  of  some 
absorbing  reminiscences  when  they  left  the 
house,  and  for  a  little  while  the  younger 
people  walked  on  alone  together.  Edith 
related  some  curious  anecdotes  of  her 
father's  friend,  who  had  lived  in  a  large 
house  entirely  by  himself  ever  since  the 
war,  and  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
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quiet  fun  and  pleasant  talk,  when  there 
suddenly  came  upon  the  young  girl's  face 
the  same  pre-occupied  expression  which 
Claverino:  had  noticed  there  so  often. 
Once  or  twice  she  looked  back  on  the  road 
for  her  father,  who  was  not  far  behind,  and 
there  was  a  silence.  Clavering  could  en- 
dure all  this  suspense  no  longer. 

'Have  I  offended  you,  Edith?'  he  asked, 
in  a  voice  which  he  could  not  quite 
control. 

She  looked  at  him  surprised,  but  in  a 
moment  her  eyes  fell  again,  and  she  an- 
swered by  shaking  her  head. 

'I  have  been  so  happy  since  I  came 
here,'  continued  Clavering,  '  that  it  has 
made  me  selfish.  The  dav  I  arrived,  I  felt 
like  a  man  who  had  escaped  from  some 
terrible  doom,  and  all  at  once  finds  himself 
surrounded  by  everything  he  had  wished 
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for  in  the  world.     And   now,  perhaps,  I 
have  outstayed  my  welcome.' 

'  You  must  not  think  that.  Papa  was 
saying  only  this  morning  that  he  wished 
you  would  remain  with  us  till  the  spring.' 

'  But  your  answer  to  him — that  you 
keep  secret.  Perhaps  it  is  better  that  I 
should  not  know  it.' 

^  Papa  will  tell  you,  I  daresay,'  said  the 
young  girl,  with  a  spice  of  mischief. 

'  I  should  be  afraid  to  ask  him.  But,  if 
I  am  to  go  away,  I  must  first  tell  you  the 
truth  about  myself.  You  will  let  me  do  that, 
for  the  sake  of  our  old  friendship.  No  one 
would  begrudge  me  my  happiness  here  who 
knew  the  life  I  had  been  leading  for  many 
a  month  past.  I  have  had  but  one  thought 
to  console  me  ever  since  I  saw  you  last — it 
was  that  you  had  forgiven  me.' 

^  Long  ago,  Geoffrey,'  said  Edith,  in  a 
low  and  earnest  tone. 
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'  It  was  like  your  generous  nature  to  do 
so !  But,  Edith,  that  is  not  all.  If  only  I 
dared  hope  for  something  more  than  for- 
giveness— if  I  could  believe  that  the  past 
might  be  completely  obliterated ' 

'  That  is  never  possible,  I  think,  Geof- 
frey,' she  replied,  half  sadly. 

'  Perhaps  not — but  at  least  I  should  like 
to  think  that  it  might  be  possible  for  me 
to  make  some  amends  for  the  pain  I  have 
caused  you.  The  devotion  of  all  the  rest 
of  my  life  would  be  far  too  little  to  give 
for  that  purpose  !  I  may  not  have  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  thus  with  you  again 
— I  must  tell  you  all,  even  at  the  risk  of 
saying  that  which  will  part  us  for  ever.' 

'  Why  do  you  keep  on  talking  of  going 
away?'  said  the  young  girl,  with  a  smile 
which  made  Geoffrey's  heart  beat  fast. 

'  I  cannot  remain  without  telling  you 
again  what   I  told  you  long  ago — that  I 
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love  you  better  than  my  own  existence — 
better  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  be- 
sides !  You,  and  you  only — it  has  always 
been  the  same.  I  deserve  reproach,  I  know 
full  well,  but  you  have  never  reproached 
me,  and  now  I  come  to  you  feeling  more 
than  ever  that  there  is  no  more  happiness 
for  me  if  I  cannot  prevail  upon  you  to 
forgive  me  utterly.' 

*  But  I  have  forgiven  you.' 

'And  is  that  all,  Edith?' 

'  It  is  all  you  have  asked,'  said  the 
young  girl,  with  her  old  mischievous  look. 

'  You  know  what  I  wish  to  ask — it  is 
that  you  will  let  me  love  you  as  I  have 
always  done,  that  I  may  take  you  to  my 
home  again — the  home  where  you  have  a 
right  to  be — as  my  wife.  It  was  that 
hope  which  led  me  here '. 

'You  did  not  come  to  please  Mr.  Snapper, 
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then,'  she  said ;  and  somehow  her  hand 
found  its  way  into  Geoffrey's. 

They  were  so  occupied  with  each  other,, 
that  they  did  not  hear  the  colonel's  step 
until  he  stood  close  'beside  them.  His 
friend  had  turned  back. 

'  I  have  just  been  forgiving  Geoffrey,' 
said  Edith,  with  an  odd  look  which  made 
both  men  laugh. 

'  What,  again  ?'  replied  the  colonel,, 
evidently  delighted. 

'  He  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  I  did.' 

*  Well,  is  he  satisfied  now  ?' 

'  She  has  made  me  the  happiest  man  in 
the  world,'  said  Clavering,  as  they  turned 
their  faces  homeward. 

They  came  to  a  long,  dark,  strange-look- 
ing ridge  running  all  across  a  field — a 
ridge  covered  Avith  rank,  luxuriant  grass, 
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and  a  wild  growth  of  weeds  and  tangle. 
The  eyes  of  all  three  were  attracted  to- 
wards it,  as  if  it  had  exercised  some  spell 
upon  them. 

'  Beneath  that  ridge,'  said  the  colonel,  as 
they  drew  up  almost  involuntarily  before 
it,  '  nearly  a  thousand  brave  fellows  found 
their  last  resting-place.  They  fell  like 
leaves  around  this  spot,  spilling  their  lives 
as  water,  dying  for  their  country  and  the 
cause  they  loved.  It  was  all  in  vain.  I 
knew  many  of  them — fine,  manly  young 
fellows,  full  of  courage  and  daring.  This 
was  the  end  of  it  all — this  sad  field  !' 

The  sun  threw  its  last  rays  upon  the 
trench,  covering  it  for  a  few  minutes  wdth 
a  celestial  light,  which  faded  quickly  away 
into  the  swiftly  coming  night  of  a  Vir- 
ginian December — fit  emblem  of  the  broken 
lives  which  here  lay  shattered.    How  many 
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mothers  had  waited  for  their  sons,  and 
wives  for  their  husbands,  unconscious  that 
the  loved  ones  were  sleeping  beneath  this 
sod. 

Edith  and  Geoffrey  gazed  upon  it,  and 
the  sacred  influence  of  a  spot  consecrated 
by  so  much  valour  and  so  many  tears  sank 
deep  into  their  hearts.  At  length  they 
turned  from  it,  not  without  sorrow,  nor 
yet  without  a  brighter  and  a  happier  feel- 
ing, for  the  tragedy  w^hich  had  been  en- 
acted on  these  fields  was  of  the  past,  w^hile 
they  were  going  forward  to  a  new  life ; 
and  upon  the  horizon  of  the  young  there 
is  perpetual  sunshine,  for  all  things  are 
possible,  or  seem  to  be  so,  and  death  is 
distant,  and  trouble  is  but  a  name  heard 
in  a  dream. 

THE  END. 
London :  Printed  hy  Duncan  Macdonald,  Blenheim  House,  W 
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Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 

Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed 
by  members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styledHonour- 
able  Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Hon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and 
translated. 
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Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  one  vol.  crown  8ro,  65. 

BENCH    A^IsTD    B^K, 

REMINISCENCES  OF  ONE  OF  THE  LAST  OF  AN  ANCIENT  RACE. 
By  MR.  SERJEANT  ROBINSON. 

WITH  APPENDIX  AND  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

The  Appendix  contains  new  and  original  matter  now  first  published. 


'  A  third  and  cheaper  edition  has  just  been  pubhshed  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Blackett  of  that  interesting  and  entertaining  work,  "  Bench  and  Bar  :  Re- 
miniscencea  of  One  of  the  Last  of  an  Ancient  Race,"  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Robinson. 
There  is  an  appendix  to  the  volume,  -^hich  contains  new  and  original  matter 
now  first  published.  For  some  time  previous  to  his  decease,  which  occurred 
on  January  4  of  last  year,  Mr.  Serjeant  Robinson  had  been  engaged  upon  the 
preparation  of  a  second  series  of  his  Reminiscences.  He  had  written  several 
chapters,  and  had  extracted  from  his  diaries  a  collection  of  interesting  notes, 
but  failing  health  prevented  him  from  making  much  progress  with  his  self- 
imposed  task.  Some  of  this  matter  has  been  selected  and  edited,  and  is  to 
be  found  here  in  the  form  of  supplementary  chapters.  On  the  whole,  the 
humorous  anecdotes  at  the  conclusion  of  "  Bench  and  Bar  "  are  scarcely  as 
good  as  those  at  the  beginning.  For  example,  we  are  told  how  a  gentleman 
going  through  a  prison  in  America  asked  a  negro  convict  what  he  was  there 
for.  "  For  borrowing  money,  massa,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  but,"  said  the 
querist,  "  they  surely  do  not  imprison  people  in  the  States  for  borrowing 
money?"  Sambo  was  a  long  time  before  he  would  give  any  further  explana- 
tion, but,  after  a  long  course  of  cross-examination,  he  acknowledged  that  he 
had  to  knock  down  his  friend  three  or  four  times  before  he  would  lend  him 
the  money.  With  reference  to  Hudson,  the  Railway  King,  we  have  the 
following : — A  friend  once  said  to  Colonel  Sibthorp,  a  violent  Tory  of 
which  no  specimen  now  remains,  "  I  hear  you  dined  with  that  fellow  Hudson. 
How  could  you  condescend  to  lower  yourself  to  such  an  extent  ?"  "  And  why 
not  ?"  answered  the  colonel.  "  The  fellow  gives  first-rate  dinners,  and  1 
never  refuse  to  associate  with  any  vagabond  who  does  that.  Why,  sir,  have 
I  not  dined  with  Peel  ?"  Taking  it  for  all  in  all,  however,  "  Bench  and  Bar  " 
is  one  of  the  raciest  volumes  of  reminiscences  ever  published.' 
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NEW   "W ORKS— Continued, 


PRINCE    CHARLES    AND     THE     SPANISH 

MARRIAGE  :  A  Chapter  of  English  History,  1617  to  1623;  from 
Unpublished  Documents  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  Venice,  and 
Brussels.     By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.  2  vols,  demy  8vo.    SOs. 
"  We  doubt  not  that  the  reception  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  valuable  and  interesting 
volumes  will  be  such  as  is  due  to  their  high  merit.    For  the  first  time  in  our  litera- 
ture the  real  history  of  the  Spanish  match,  and  what  took  place  when  Charles  and 
Buckingham  were  at  Madrid,  is  here  revealed.     In  thes^  interesting  volumes  Mr. 
Gardiner  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  subject  an  amount  of  historical  reading 
and  consultation  of  authorities  which  we  believe  to  be  almost  without  a  parallel." 
— Notes  and  Queries. 

"These  valuable  volumes  are  profoundly  and  vividly  interesting."— re^egrrop^ 
"  Mr.  Gardiner  has  given  us  a  more  complete  and  perfect  account  of  this  in- 
teresting period  of  our  history  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared."— Oftsen-'er. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND.   By  Fredrika 

Bremer.     Translated  by  Mart  Howitt.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 

"This  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  Miss  Bremer's  works.    We  have  read  many 

accounts  cf  Palestine,  but  never  remember  to  have  read  in  any  author  more 

charming  descriptions  of  places,  persons,  and  events  than  occur  in  these  volumes." 

— Messenger. 

MY  PILGRIMAGE  TO   EASTERN  SHRINES. 

By  Eliza  C.  Bush.     1  vol,  demy  8vo.     ISs. 
"  This  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter,  and  it  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  country  to  which  so  many  devout 
Christians  have  made  their  pilgrimage."— 06sert)er. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  J.  L.  TOOLE,  the  Come- 

DiAN,     Related  by  Himself  and  Chronicled  by  Joseph  Hatton. 
With  Original  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Bryan  and  W.  H.  Marget- 
SON.     New  and  cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  demy  Svo.     6s. 
"  The  work  will,  of  course,  be  read  by  everybody  interested  in  the  stage,  and 
every  play-goer  will  desire  to  include  it  among  his  literary  treasures." — Globe. 

WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE.    By  Cardinal  Wise- 

MAN.     1  vol.  demy  Svo.     5s. 
"This  work  is  evidence  of  an  exquisite  refinement  of  thought,  and  a  singular 
gracefulness  of  intellectual  expression,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal." — 
Observer. 

MY  OLD  PLAYGROUND  REVISITED  ;  A  Tour 

IN  Italy  in  the   Spring  of   1881.     By  Benjamin  E.  Kennedy. 

Second  Edition,  with  Appendix.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  With  Illustra- 
tions, by  the  Author.  6s. 
"  It  is  no  small  merit  of  Mr.  Kennedy  that  he  has  rendered  an  account  of  a 
journey  over  such  familiar  ground  as  that  lying  between  London  and  Naples  re- 
markably readable.  These  pages  are  full  of  really  useful  information,  and  travel- 
lers 'going  South'  cannot  do  better  than  take  Mr.  Kennedy's  experiences  as 
their  rule  of  conduct."— iforwtng^  Pat. 

MEMOIRS  OF  LIEUTENANT  BELLOT ;  with 

His  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  the  Polar  Seas  in  Search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.    With  Portrait.    21s. 


MESSRS.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW  V^OUKS^Co7it{nued. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  CAMPAIGNS,  1882   to  1885, 

AND    THE    EVEXTS    WHICH    LED    TO    THEM,       By     ChaRLES     RoYLR, 

Barrister- at-Lavr.    2  vols,  demy  8vo,    "With  Maps  and  Plans.    30s. 

•'Mr.  Eoylehas  done  well  in  the  interests  of  historical  completeness  to  describe 
not  only  the  entire  military  drama  but  also  the  political  events  connected  with 
it,  and  whoever  reads  the  book  with  care  has  gone  a  considerable  way  towards 
mastering  the  difficult  Egyptian  question." — AthencEum, 

SHIKAR  SKETCHES:   With  Notes  on  Indian 

Field  Sports.  By  J.  Moray  Browx,  late  79th  Cameron  High- 
landers. TVith  Eight  Illustrations,  by  J.  C.  Dollmak,  R.I.  1  vol. 
small  4to.     10s.  6d. 

*'A  glorious  book.  It  is  palpably  the  work  of  a  true  sportsman." — Horse  and  Hound. 

"The  Sketches  are  delightfully  written,  models  of  clear,  bright,  racy  narrative, 
and  containing  just  those  particulars  that  a  sportsman  wishes  to  know.' — Scotsman, 

"  Mr.  Moray  Brown  records  his  long  experiences  among  big  game  in  India  with 
capital  spirit  and  style;  there  are  some  thrilling  pages  on  pig-sticking  and  tiger- 
shooting.'" — The  World. 

MONSIEUR   GUIZOT   in   Private   Life  (1787- 

1874).  By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  "SVitt.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     153. 

"Madame  de  "Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.  Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  subject." — Saturday  Review . 

WOMEN  OF  EUROPE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 

AND  SIXTEENTH  CENTURIES.  By  Mrs.  Napieb  HiGoms. 
Vols.  1  and  2,  demy  8vo.     30s. 

"The  volumes  contain  biographies  of  women  more  or  less  directly  connected 
with  the  history  of  Scandinavia,  Germany.  Hungary,  Lithuania,  and  Poland 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  work  is  likely  to  be  of  perma- 
nent value  to  the  students  of  history." — Morning  Fast. 

POINTS  OF  CONTACT  BETWEEN  SCIENCE 

AND  ART.     By  Cardin-al  Wisemak.     1  vol.  demy  8yo,     5s. 

"Cardinal  "Wiseman's  interesting  work  contains  suggestions  of  real  value.  It 
is  divided  into  three  heads,  treating  respectively  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  The  Cardinal  handles  his  subject  in  a  most  agreeable  manner." — 
Art  Journal. 

WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.    Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Quebn. 

Fourth  Edition.      1  vol.  smaU  4to.     os. 

"These  letters,  the  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  deserve  to  find  many 
readers.  They  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  what  is  called  religious 
literature.  "—J.i/«€nopum. 

COMMENTARIES  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  REIGN 

of  CHARLES  THE  FIRST,  KING  or  ENGLAND.  By  Isaac 
Disraeli.  A  New  Edition,  Revised  by  the  Author,  and  Edited 
by  his  Son,  the  late  Eajrl  of  Beaco>-sfield.  2  vols,  demy  8yo.  28s. 


STANDARD    EDITIONS 

EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  CEOWN  Svo-IIVE  SHILLINGS. 


LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  of  NAVARRE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hef3itation  in  recommending 
it  I o  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Fiter.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'xVlbret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— J/orntn^r  Font. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biograpny.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — i-aturday  Reviac. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 


THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  ByroDic  literature  ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet" — The  Times. 


THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  addiug  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book." — Athenceum. 


FAMILY  ROMANCE  ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF 

THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,   ULSTER  KING  OP  ARMS. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half-an-hour." — Standard. 
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SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS 

EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  CROWN  8vo. 


A  MAECH  IN  THE  RANKS. 

By  Jessik  Fothergill,  Author  of  'The  First  Violin,'  'Kith 
and  Kin,'  '  Probation,'  Etc. 

A  CROOKED  PATH. 

By    Mrs.   Alexander,    Author    of     *  The    Wooing    O't,' 

*  The  Freres,'  Etc. 

MISTRESS  BEATRICE  COPE. 
By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc. 

THE  DEATH  SHIP:  A  Strange  Story. 

By  W.  Clark   Russell,   Author  of   '  The  "Wreck  of    tlie 
Grosvenor,'  Etc. 

DOCTOR  GLENNIE'S  DAUGHTER. 

By  B.  L.  Farjeon,  Author  of  '  At  tlie  Sign  of  the  Silver 
Flagon,'  Etc. 

THE  DUCHESS. 

By  the  Author  of   '  Molly  Bawn,'    '  Phyllis,'    '  Airy  Fairy 
Lilian,'  'Lady  Branksmere,'  Etc. 

NINETTE :  An  Idyll  of  Provence. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Vera,'  '  Blue  Roses,'  *  The  Maritime  Alps 
and  their  Seaboard,'  Etc. 

THE  LASSES  OF  LEVERHOUSE. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill,   Author  of  'Kith  and  Kin,'  'The 
First  Violin,'  '  Probation,'  Etc. 

THE  GOLDEN  HOPE. 

By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  '  A  Sea   Queen,'   '  The 
Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,'  Etc. 

HIS  LITTLE  MOTHER. 

By  the  Author  of  '  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,'  'A  Life  for  a 
Life,'  '  Christian's  Mistake,'  Etc. 

MY  LORD  AND  MY  LADY. 

By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of   '  Omnia  Vanitas,'   '  Vi^a,* 

*  Mignon,'  '  Dolores,'  Etc. 

SOPHY :  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Savage. 

By  Violet   Fane,   Author   of    '  Denzil   Place,'    '  Anthony 
BaiTington,'  Etc. 
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BONNIE  DUNDEE.    By  Max  Beresford.    2  vols. 

"  We  have  not  for  some  time  read  a  much  better  story  than  '  Bonnie  Dundee.' 
.  .  .  The  author  has  made  a  readable  book  by  the  process  of  writing  about  what 
has  come  within  his  experience." — Aihmceum. 

SLIDING  SANDS.    By  Henry  Cresswell,  Author 

of  '  A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,'  '  A  Wily  Widow,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"The  writing  is  exceptionally  good,  especially  the  dialogue.    Mr.  Cresswell 
depicts  men  admirably." — Literary  World. 

THE    CRITON    HUNT    MYSTERY.      By  Mrs. 

Robert  Jocblyn,  Author  of  '  The  M.  F.  H.'s  Daughter,'  &c.  3  vols. 
"As  an  example  of  light,  pleasant  fiction,  with  no  purpose  in  it  but  to  provide 
innocent  and  exhilarating  amusement,   'The  Criton  Hunt   Mystery'  may   be 
honestly  commended." — Scotsman. 

A  VILLAGE  HAMPDEN.    By  Algernon  Gissing, 

Author  of  '  Both  of  this  Parish,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"Mr.  Gissing's  whole  story  is  so  vivid  and  remarkable  that  it  is  one  of  the  rare 
novels  calculated  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  reader." — Morning  Post. 

THYME  AND  RUE.    By  M.  B.  Cross.    2  vols. 

"  '  Thyme  and  Kue'  is  a  pretty  and  entertaining  story  told  with  sufficient  clever- 
ness on  the  basis  of  a  fairly  novel  plot." — Athenceum. 

DISHONOURED.      By    Theo    Gift,   Author    of 

'  Pretty  Miss  Bellew,'  '  Victims,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"' Dishonoured' is  among  the  most  charming  of  Theo  Gift's  many  charming 
stories.    It  is  as  bright  and  entertaining  and  sympathetic  as  it  is  healthy  and 
wholesome." — Graphic. 

LITTLE   MISS   COLWYN.      By  Adeline  Ser- 

GEANT,  Author  of  '  Jacobi's  Wife,'  '  No  Saint,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"Most  of  the  characters  in  the  book  are  more  or  less  distinctive  and  well- 
drawn,  and  her  readers  have  to  thank  Miss  Sergeant  for  an  undoubtedly  good 
and  well-written  story." — Athenceum. 

CUTTING   FOR  PARTNERS.      By   John  Cordy 

Jeaffreson,  Author  of  'Live  it  Down,'  '  Not  Dead  Yet,'  &c.    3  v. 
"  A  clever  and  interesting  story,  and  contains  a  number  of  clever  and  interest- 
ing characters  and  sayings." — Scotsman. 

PART    OF    THE    PROPERTY.     By   Beatrice 

Whitby,  Author  of  '  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick.'    3  vols. 
'There  is  not  much  risk  involved  in  predicting  the  popularity  of   Beatrice 
Whitby's  fresh  venture.' — Literary  World. 

CROSS-ROADS.    By  May  Crommelin,  Author  of 

'  Queenie,'  '  Orange  Lily,'  '  Miss  Daisy  Dimity,'  &c.     3  vols. 
'This  latest  production  of  Miss  Crommelin's  will  compare  favourably  with  any 
previous  effort.' — Manchester  Examiner. 

ADA  TRISCOTT.    By  Captain  Andrew  Haggard, 

Author  of  '  Dodo  and  I.'    2  vols. 
" '  Ada  Triscott '  is  a  better  novel  than  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  pub- 
lished, and  it  is  so  great  an  improvement  on  'Dodo  and  I,'  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  anticipate  that  the  next  novel  from  the  same  pen  will  give  Captain  Haggard  a 
considerable  position  among  living  novelists." — Athenceum. 
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PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


THE  PHILADELPHIAN.    By  Louis  John  Jen- 

NINGS,  M.P.,  Author  of  '  The  Milhonaire,'  <fcc.     3  vols. 

KINSFOLK.      By   Mary   Deane,   Author   of   'St. 

Briavels,'  '  Quaterfoil,'  &c.     3  vols. 

A  BITTER  BIRTHRIGHT.    By  Dora  Russell, 

Author  of  '  Footprints  in  the  Snow,'  &c.     3  vols. 

JANET.     By  Mrs.  Oliph.\xt,  Author  of  '  It  was  a 

Lover  and  his  Lass,'  '  The  Laird  of  Xorla-w,'  &c.     3  vols. 
'One  of  the  ablest  of  the  author's  recent  novels;  perhaps  the  ablest  book  of  the 
kind  that  she  has  produced  since  the  Carlingford  series." — Manchester  Examiner. 

RUPERT  ALISON.    By  Gertrude  Forde,  Author 

of  '  In  the  Old  Palazzo,'  'Driven  before  the  Storm,'  &c.     3  vols. 
'A  pleasant,  wholesome  story  at  once  restful  and  interesting.' — Literary  World, 

HER    LOVE    AND     HIS    LIFE.       By    F.    W. 

RoBissoN,  Author  of  '  Grandmother's  Money,'  '  The  Youngest  Miss 

Green,'  &c.     3  vols. 
'In  "Her  Love  and  his  Life,"  the  author  has  for  once  contrived  to  give  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  colours  in  his  familiar  kaleidoscope  which  is  at  once  entirely 
new  and  extremely  interesting." — Athenceum. 

ON  TRUST.  By  Thomas  Cobb,  Author  of  *  Brownie's 

Plot,'  '  For  Value  Received,'  &c.     3  vols. 
'The  descriptions  of  scenery  and  of  country  life  are  exceptionally  good  ;  but  it 
is  in  the  skilful  management  of  his  plot  and  in  the  drawing  of  character  that  Mr. 
Cobb  excels.' — Acaderriy. 

A  LIFE    SENTENCE.     By  Adeline   Sergeant, 

Author  of  '  Little  Miss  Colwyn,'  '  Jacobi's  Wife,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  lively  and  spiritedly  told  story  of  the  improving  kind." — Scotsman. 

A  LINE  OF  HER  OWN.     By  Mrs.  Conney,  author 

of  '  A  Lady  Horsebreaker.'     3  vols. 
"  The  story  can  be  read  with  amusement.  If  the  author's  invention  is  weak,  her 
style  is  fresh  and  she  can  draw  girls  prettily." — Saturday  Review. 

KESTELL  OF  GREYSTONE.     By  Esmf,  Stuart, 

Author  of  '  A  Faire  Damzell,'  '  Muriel's  Marriage,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"The  exposure  of  Kestell  is  cleverly  worked  out,  and  the  story  proceeds  with 
great  vigour  and  greater  pathos." — Athenceum. 

THE    SECRET    OF    THE    RIVER.      By  Dora 

RossELL,  Author  of    '  Footprints    in  the  Snow,'  '  The   Track  of 

the  Storm,'  &c.     2  vols. 
"  The  story  is  very  prettily  written  and  the  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  hero- 
ine is  well  sustained." — Manchester  Examiner. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  FENWICKES.     By  Helen 

Shiptox,  Author  of  '  Dagmar,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"The  novel  abundantly  justifies  its  own  existence  by  being  quietly  amusing, 
thoroughly  readable,  and  without  a  word  or  thought  to  mar  ita  pleasantness  irom 
the  first  page  to  the  last" — Guardiun, 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

Each  in  One  Volume^  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting:  work.  It  is  desipnefi  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman  ;  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  booli  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

'  The  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  gro"^ing  up  of  their 
children,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — Athenmum. 

•'  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
cuccess.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  hi«tory  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It  is  a  book 
that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 


A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

"A  book  of  sound  counsel  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written, 
true  hearted  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  fo.''— Examiner. 

•  These  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embracing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax.'  " — Standard 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit.".— Poif. 


A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

"We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  this  author.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say,  but 
to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is  fortunate 
in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The  reader,  having  read 
the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  nnd  read 
again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole 
book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  delicacy ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is 
■written  in  good  careful  English."— .4 </!e«»«m. 


NOTHING  NEW. 

"  '  Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  '  John  Halifax  * 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affections  and  emotions,  which  have 
stamped  this  author  as  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day." — John  Bull. 

THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

" 'The  "Woman's  Kingdom  '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  novelist's  lesson  is  given  with  admirable  force 
and  sweetness  " — Ailenmim. 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  charactera 
are  masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax." — Post. 

STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

"These  studies  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful." — Post. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLE3IAN. 

(COXTrS'UED.) 

CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

"A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  ha3  rarely  been  written.  "Within  the  compaaa- 
of  a  single  volume  the  writer  ha3  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters,  all  true  to  nature- 
some  true  to  the  highest  nature — and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  us 
in  BuspcLse  till  the  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would  be  difBcult  to  analyse  the  secret 
It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths 
with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the 
writers  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect 
that  even  he  would  pronoimce  '  Christian's  Mistake  '  a  novel  wiikout  a  fault." — T?u>  Times. 

"This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  bat  better  to  have  from  one's 
bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  stories 
which  forms  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home." — Examiner. 

MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

"A  good,  wholesome  book,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive." — Athenoeum. 
"This  book  is  writtea  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  'John  Halifax.'     The- 
spirit  of  the  whole  work  is  excellent  " — Examiner. 
"A  charming  tale  charmingly  told." — Standard. 


A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  whi:h  the  author  of  'John  Halifax '  speaks  ont 
of  a  generous  heart  the  purpst  truths  of  life." — E rammer. 

"Few  men.  and  no  women,  wi.l  read  "A  Koule  Liie'  without  finding  themselves  the- 
better." — Spectator. 

"A  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest  " — Dailu  News 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

"ATerygood  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  permeated 
by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit" — Examiner. 

"  A  most  charming  story." — Standard 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel  It  is  a  special  and  wort*^y  srecimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powera    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

HANNAH. 

"A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist" — Daily  N<ws. 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 


THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

"The  author  of  'John  Halifax  '  has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can  call  to 
mind  nothing  fram  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  th^  graceful  sketches  in 
this  work,  ^uch  a  character  as  Jessie  stands  ont  from  a  crowd  of  heroines  as  the  type  of 
all  that  is  truly  noble,  pure,  and  womanly." — United  Service  Magazine. 


YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

"  '  Young  Mrs.  Jardine  '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  Ln  pure  English." — The  Times. 

'There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.     It  is  pleasant  and  whole.some." — Athenanim. 

"  A  book  that  all  shou  d  read.  "Whilst  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  its  predecessors 
in  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  it  is  perhaps  their  superior  in  interest  of  plot  and 
dramatic  intensity.  The  characters  are  admirably  delineated,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural 
and  Clear." — Morning  Post. 


LONDON  :    HUEST  AND  BLACKETT,  LIMITED. 


WORKS    BY 

MRS.   OLirHANT. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  6s. 


ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

"  'Adam  Graeme  '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Maitland '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed." — Morning 
JPost. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs,  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Times. 

" '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw '  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modern  novels." — Observer. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

"  In  '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  OHphant  exceedingly.  Her  story  is 
a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland."— 2Yjn«. 


AGNES. 


•'  '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athenceum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  adatiirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there  are 
always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  'Agnes  '  is  a  story 
whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  residera."— Morning  Post. 


A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 


It  I 


■A  Eose  in  June'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  Hold  its  own 
with  eveu  '  The  ChronicleB  of  Oarlingford.'  " — Times. 


PHGEBE,  JUNIOR.. 

•This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phcebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn." — Academy. 


LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  irving's  Life  '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in« 
fitruction,  interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 


LONDON  :    HURST  AND  BLACKETT,  LIMITED. 


WORKS    BY 

GEORGE  MAC  DOXALD,  LL.D. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s. 


ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last" — Athenaeum. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  *  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — PaU  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  whole  story  is  one  of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty." — Daily  Neus. 

"This  book  is  full  of  good  thought  and  good  writing.  Dr.  Mac  Donald  looks  in  his  stories 
more  to  the  souls  of  men  and  women  than  to  their  social  outsida  He  reads  life  and 
Nature  like  a  true  poet" — Examiner. 


EOBERT  FALCONER. 

•"Robert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  work  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenieum. 

"This  story  abounds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Dr.  Mac 
Donald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  Nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  colour." — Saturday 
Review. 

"  This  noble  story  displays  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  powers  of  Dr.  Mac  Donald's 
genius." — Illustrated  London  Neics. 

'"  Robert  Falconer '  is  the  noblest  work  of  Action  that  Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— British  Quarterly  Review 

'•  The  dialogues  in  '  Robert  Falconer '  are  so  finely  blended  with  humour  and  pathos  as 
to  make  them  in  themselves  an  intellectual  treat  to  which  the  reader  returns  again  and 
again." — Spectator, 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
read  ers. ' ' — Times. 

"There  are  many  beautiful  passages  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  The  characters  are 
extremely  well  drawn." — Athenfum. 

"A  clever  novel  The  incidents  are  exciting  and  the  interest  is  maintained  to  th© 
close  It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  ever  paintel  a  Scotch  fireside  with 
more  truth  than  Dr.  Mac  Donald." — Morning  Post. 

•'  David  Elginbrod  is  the  finest  character  we  liave  met  in  fiction  for  many  a  day.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  truthful,  and  artistic ;  the  general  reflections  are 
those  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,  and  poetical  philosopher,  and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  book  is  lofty,  pure,  and  invigorating." — Globe. 


SIR  GIBBIE. 

"  '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius."— PaZZ  Mall  Gazette, 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike.  There  are  many  powerful  scenes,  and  the  portraits  will  stay  long  in  our 
memory." — Athenieum. 

"  •  Sir  Gibbie '  is  unquestionably  a  book  of  genius.  It  abounds  in  humour,  pathos, 
insight  into  character,  and  happy  touches  of  description." — Graphic. 

"'Sir  Gibbie'  contains  some  of  the  most  charming  writing  the  author  has  yet  pro 
duced  " — Scotsman. 

"  •  Sir  Gibbie'  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  a  novel  to  be  idly  read  and  laid  aside ;  it  is  a  grand  work,  to  be 
kept  near  at  hand,  and  studied  and  thought  over.'" — Morning  Post. 


LONDON  :    HURST  AND  BLACKETT,  LIMITED, 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

'SAM   SLICK,   THE   CLOCKMAKER.' 

Each  in  One  Volume^  Frontispiece,  and  JJniformly  Bound,  Price  55. 
NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"We  enjoy  our  old  friend's  company  with  unabated  relish.  This  work  is  a. rattling 
miscellany  of  sharp  sayings,  stories,  and  hard  hits.  It  is  full  of  fun  and  fancy." — Athenceum. 

"  Since  Sam's  first  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely  humorous 
as  this.  Every  line  of  it  tells  in  some  way  or  other — instructively,  satirically,  jocosely,  or 
■wittily.  Admiration  of  iSam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns,  constantly 
alteruate  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  the  work.  Tne  Olockmaker  proves  himself 
the  fastest  time-killer  a-going." — Observer. 

WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"This  delightful  book  will  be  the  most  popular,  as  beyond  doubt  it  is  the  best,  of  all  tho 
author's  admirable  works." — Standard. 

"  The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
please  some  readers — its  abundance  of  yarns  will  amuse  others.  There  is  something  to 
suit  readers  of  every  humour." — Athenmum. 

"The  humour  of  Sam  Shck  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  haug  upon  his  tongue.  We  pro- 
mise our  readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  tbese  •  Wise  Saws,'  which  contain  a 
world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — Alorning  Post. 

THE  OLD  JUDGE;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

"By  common  consent  this  work  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  raciest,  truest  to  life,  most 
humorous,  and  most  interesting  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  prolific  pen  of  its 
author.  We  all  know  what  shrewdness  of  observation,  what  power  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion, what  natural  resources  of  drollery,  and  what  a  happy  method  of  hitting  off  the 
broader  characteristics  of  the  life  he  reviews,  belong  to  Judge  Haliburton.  We  have  all 
those  qualities  here  ;  but  they  are  balanced  by  a  serious  literary  purpose,  aud  are  employed 
in  the  communication  of  information  re^peciing  certain  phases  of  colonial  experience 
which  impart  to  the  work  an  element  of  sober  utility." — Sunday  Times. 


TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
inimi"table  'Sam'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognise  and  appreciate  her  queer 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun,  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour." — Globe. 

""Yankeeism,  portrayed  in  its  raciest  aspect,  constitutes  the  contents  of  these  superla- 
tively entertaining  sketches.  The  work  embraces  the  most  varied  topics — political  parties, 
religious  eccentricities,  the  flights  of  literature,  and  the  absurdities  of  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing, all  come  in  for  their  share  of  satire;  while  we  have  specimens  of  genuine  American 
exaggerations  and  graphic  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life  as  it  is.  The  work  will 
have  a  wide  circulation." — John  Bull. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"In  this  highly  entertaining  work  we  are  treated  to  another  cargo  of  capital  stories 
from  the  inexhaustible  store  oi  our  Yankee  friend.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  dishes  up, 
•with  his  accustomed  humour  and  terseness  of  style,  a  vast  number  of  tales,  none  more 
entertaining  than  anotner,  and  all  of  them  graphically  illustrative  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  brother  Jonathan  The  anomalies  of  American  law,  the  extraordinary  adventures 
incident  to  life  in  the  backwoods,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarities  of  American  society,  are 
"variously,  powerfully,  and,  for  the  most  part  amusingly  exemplified." — John  Bull. 

"In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  aud  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  equals  Judge  Haliburton.  and  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  present 
deligbtful  book  call  forth,  in  new  and  vigorous  exercise,  his  peculiar  powers.  '  The 
Americans  at  Home  '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works."— ■/'oii. 
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In  one  volume  Crown  Octavo,  3s.  6(L 

TWO    ENGLISH     GIRLS 

By   MABEL    HART 


SOME  PEESS  NOTICES. 

"  This  story  is  distinguished  by  its  pure  and  elegant  English,  and  the  r©- 
finenient  of  its  style  and  thought.  It  is  a  hvely  account,  with  many  touches 
of  humour,  of  Art  study  in  Florence,  and  the  story  weaved  into  it  exhibits 
a  high  ideal  of  life  .  .  .  The  lively,  pleasant,  and  refined  tone  of  the  narrative 
and  dialogue  vrill  recommend  the  story  to  all  cultivated  readers." — Spectator. 

"  Beatrice  Hamlyn  and  Evelyn  Grey  are  two  charming  specimens  of  very 
modern  English  young  ladies  .  .  .  They  are  Art  students  at  Florence,  and 
their  adventures  in  the  City  of  Flowers  are  deftly  and  dehcately  treated  by 
Miss  Mabel  Hart." — Athenceum. 

"  Very  pleasant  and  well- written  .  .  .  The  story  is  very  well  told,  the  de- 
scriptions are  charming,  and  the  accessories  cleverly  sketched  .  .  .  All  are 
delightful  and  lively  pictures." — Guardian, 

"  The  proverb,  '  Se  non  e  vero  e  ben  trovato,'  is  essentially  applicable,  and 
the  author  has  evolved  from  her  imagination  a  quartet  of  young  people  full 
of  enthusiasm,  whose  high  intellectual  and  artistic  aims,  expressed  in  vivid 
terms,  give  an  earnest  and  refined  tone  to  the  story  .  .  .  The  author  evident- 
ly knows  Florence  by  heart,  and  picturesquely  describes  its  many  beauties." 
— Morning  Post. 

"This  novel  is  at  once  pretty  and  wholesome  .  .  .  What  the  final  issue  is, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  the  authoress  to  reveal.  Her  book  is  worth  reading, 
quite  apart  from  the  plot.  The  sketches  of  artist  hfe  in  Italy,  the  pathetic 
scene  where  the  Sudis'  baby  dies,  and  the  humorous  treatment  of  the  artistic 
frothiness  of  young  PleydeU,  are,  in  different  ways,  exceedingly  well  done." — 
Literary  World. 

'•  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fresh  interest  about  'Two  Enghsh  Girls,'  which, 
if  it  be  its  author's  first  work  of  fiction,  must  be  regarded  as  of  exceptional 
promise.  The  interest  attaches  chiefly  to  the  characters  themselves  and  to 
their  surroundings  rather  than  to  their  story ;  a  remark  which  is  by  no  means 
meant  to  imply  that  the  story  is  wanting  in  interest — quite  the  contrary.  It  is 
a  romance  of  studio  life  in  Florence,  simply  and  pleasantly  written." — Graphic. 
"  Beatrice  Hamlyn  is  an  emancipated  young  woman  of  the  most  pleasing 
type,  and  her  friend  Evelyn  is  hardly  less  amiable.  But  the  cleverness  of 
Miss  Hart's  story  lies  in  the  simple  yet  effective  portrait  of  the  Itahan  char- 
acter. The  elder  Vivaldi  is  presented  to  us  in  a  way  that  shows  both  knowledge 
and  sympathy.  There  are  pleasing  touches  of  humour,  too,  in  the  minor  per- 
sonages."— Saturday  Review. 

"  The  story  is  both  powerful  and  pathetic,  and  is  written  with  an  easy  grace 
•which  charms  and  absorbs  the  reader." — Times  of  India. 

"  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  most  promising  book.  The  author's  ideals  are  noble ; 
she  shows  a  very  fair  sense  of  humour ;  her  dehneation  of  character  is,  for  the 
most  part,  admirable ;  and  her  style  is  dehcate  and  refined  .  .  .  One  may  well 
be  thankful  for  the  pure  air  of  such  a  book  as  '  Two  Enghsh  Girls.' " — Speaker. 
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EDNA    LYALL'S    NOVELS 

EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  CROWN  8vo,  6s. 

DONOVA.N: 

A  MODERN  ENGLISHMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  admirable  work.  The  reader  is  from  the  first  carried  away  by  the 
gallant  unconventionality  of  its  author.  '  Donovan  '  is  a  very  excellent  novel;  but  it  la 
something  more  and  better.  It  should  do  as  much  good  as  the  best  sermon  ever  written 
or  delivered  extempore.  The  story  is  told  with  a  grand  simplicity,  an  unconscious  poetry 
of  eloquence  which  stirs  the  very  depths  of  the  heart.  One  of  the  main  excellencies  of 
this  novel  is  the  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the  author  shows  her  most  delightful  char- 
acters to  be  after  all  human  beings,  and  not  angels  before  their  time." — Standard. 


"WE  T^V^O. 


"  There  is  artistic  realism  both  in  the  conception  and  the  delineation  of  the  personages; 
the  action  and  interest  are  unflaggingly  sustained  from  first  to  last,  and  the  book  is  per- 
vaded by  an  atmosphere  of  elevated,  earnest  thought." — Scotsman. 

'•A  work  of  deep  thought  and  much  power.  Serious  as  it  is,  it  is  now  and  then  bright- 
ened by  rays  of  genuine  humour.  Altogether  this  story  is  more  and  better  than  a  novel." 
—Morning  Post. 


IN  THE  aOLDEN  DA.YS. 

"Miss  Lyall  has  given  us  a  vigorous  study  of  such  life  and  character  as  are  really  worth 
reading  about  The  central  figui-e  of  her  story  is  Algernon  Sydney;  and  this  figure  she 
invests  with  a  singular  dignity  and  power.  He  always  appears  with  effect,  but  no  liber- 
ties are  taken  with  the  facts  of  his  life.  The  plot  is  adapted  with  great  felicity  to  them. 
His  part  in  it,  absolutely  consistent  as  it  is  with  historical  truth,  gives  it  reality  as  well  as 
dignity.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  remarkably  vivid.  The  escape  is  an  admirable  narra- 
tive, which  almost  makes  one  hold  one's  breath  as  one  reads." — Spectator. 


KlNIGrHT-ERRANT. 

"This  novel  is  distinctly  helpful  and  inspiring  from  its  high  tone,  its  intense  human 
feeling,  and  its  elevated  morality.  It  forms  an  additional  proof,  if  such  were  needed, 
that  Miss  Lyall  has  a  mandate  to  write." — Academy. 

"  The  plot,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  story,  is  gracefully  fresh  and  very  charming;  there 
is  a  wide  humanity  in  the  book  that  cannot  fail  to  accomplieh  its  author's  purpose."— 
Literary  World. 


"The  Dean's  daughters  are  perfectly  real  characters — the  learned  Cornelia  especially? 
—the  little  impulsive  French  heroine,  who  endures  their  cold  hospitality  and  at  last  wins 
their  affection,  is  thoroughly  charming;  while  throughout  the  book  there  runs  a  golden 
thread  of  pure  brotherly  and  sisterly  love,  which  pleasantly  reminds  us  that  the  making 
and  marring  of  marriage  is  not,  after  all,  the  sum  total  of  real  life." — Academy. 


A.  Hi^RDY  NORSEIMAjN". 

"  All  the  quiet  humour  we  praised  in  '  Donovan '  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  story.  And 
the  humour,  though  never  demonstrative,  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  It  is  not  Edna  Lyall's 
plan  to  give  her  readers  much  elaborate  description,  but  when  she  does  describe  scenery 
her  picture  is  always  alive  with  vividness  and  grace." — Athenasum. 
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